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Smart and useful kitchenware.......And plastic dials that glow 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


The pictures above are good illustra- 
tions of the adaptability and ingenuity 
of American industry. Like so many 
other companies, we believe in keeping 
pace with our customers’ needs. 

That’s why we’re now making paper 
containers, fiber drums, crown caps, 
plastic products and many other things 
besides quality cans. 

Naturally, our war job comes first 
now. But the job of creating quality 
products for you is going on. When the 
war is won, keep your eye on Continen- 
tal and on the Continental trademark. 
You’ll be seeing the Triple-C more and 
more in industry and in your home. 

SALVAGE EVERY TIN CAN 








Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fiber Drums - Paper Containers + Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. + Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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“Well, they cant say they didnt know !” 


“Remember, Mother, when Jim and 
Helen first talked about taking that 
trip? 

“We tried to convince them this 
wasn’t any time for it. Reminded 
them of all the newspaper stories 
they'd seen. 


“And of the Pullman ads—the ones 
that said, as plain as day, that war 


Travel Foreeast: 


travel—both civilian and military— 
was taking more and more sleeping 
car space. And that even if folks could 
get on a train going somewhere, they 
might have all sorts of trouble getting 
reservations back. 


“But you know Jim and Helen! 


“They just laughed—parked the 
kids with us—said they’d worry about 


The situation will prabably get even worse before it gets any 


better. Summer vacationists will face the same difficulties that 
those who took winter vacations are facing now. Much as we 


regret to do so, we urge you, for your own sake, to postpone 


pleasure trips till after the war. Buy an extra War Bond with 
what your pleasure trip would cost! 


getting home after they got there. 
Well, that’s what they’re doing all 
right. Worrying plenty. 


“Look at the fix they’re in!” 


STUCK. ALL TRAINS HOME soLp OUT FOR WEEKS.) 
PLEASE WIRE FIFTY BUCKS, AND | 


Nariel 


CALL OFFICE AND | / 
ae { 
SQUARE ME WITH Boss. EXPLAIN TO JUNIOR | 


WHY MOTHER AND DADDY WONT BE THERE | 
od f 


FOR BIRTHDAY. LovE. \ 


Oe ee 


JIM } 


PULLMAN 


For more than 80 years, 


the greatest name in passenger transportation 


© 1945, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 








Title Reg. U.S. 


Point values. Increased ration point val- 
ues were fixed for virtually all grades of 
meat except better cuts of beef and roasts, 
and nearly all grades of lamb and veal. 
The changes are effective for the March 
rationing period. 

The best steaks, porterhouse, T-bone, 
club and sirloin, were reduced to 9 points. 
Round, top round, round tip, and bottom 
round steaks were cut to 10 points, while 
chuck steaks were raised 3 points to 6, 
and flank steaks, 2 points to’ 10. 

Round tip roasts were reduced from 11 
points to 9, boneless short-loin and sirloin 
roasts were lowered from 12 to 10, and 
chuck, shoulder and English cut roasts 
were increased 3 points each to 6, 7 and 6 
points, respectively. 

Most other meats were raised 2 points 
per pound, although there were a few in- 
creases of 1, 3 and 4 points. All variety 
meats, previously ration free, were given 
point values, mostly 2 points to the pound. 

Creamery butter was unchanged at 24 
points a pound, but margarine increased 
from 3 points to a total of 5. Cheese points 
were not altered. 

In the blue point list, canned mixed 
fruits, peaches, pineapple and pears were 
increased from 60 to 80 points for a No. 
214 can, and tomatoes in a No. 2 can were 
lifted from 20 points to 30. A No. 2 can 
of applesauce was reduced from 20 to 10 
points. 


March tire quotas. Tire rationing 
quotas for March were announced as un- 
changed from February—1,600,000 Grade 
1 passenger-car and motorcycle tires, 
326,200 truck and bus tires and 71,000 tires 
for tractors and related implements. OPA 
warned that there may be no spring and 
summer quota increases despite the rising 
demand that comes with those seasons. 
Recapping now was urged to avoid having 
to take cars off the road later. 


Army women. A woman serving over- 
seas with the Army now may request a re- 
turn for duty in the United States, when 
her husband is returned to this country 
from an overseas assignment with any of 
the armed forces. The new rule applies to 
members of Women’s Army Corps, nurses, 
hospital dietitians and physical therapy 
aides. Under an older rule, women soldiers, 
no matter where they are serving, may 
receive discharge upon the discharge of a 
husband who, for disability reasons, needs 
the wife’s care of support. 


Used clothing for UNRRA. Herbert H. 
Lehman, Director General of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, appealed to the civilian popula- 
tion for contributions of “used and usable” 


clothing for distribution abroad. Particu- 
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larly needed are infants’ garments, caps 
and knitted wear, bedding, blankets, 
afghans, sheets, pillow cases, quilts, shoes, 
and usable remnants and piece goods one 
yard or more in length. A collection drive 
will begin early in April and continue 
through the month. 


Work-shoe shortage. A shortage of 
work shoes was predicted, because large 
amounts of side leather were going into 
military and juvenile footwear, and be- 
cause of indications that military demand 
will continue heavy. Inventories of work 
shoes have been declining for two years 
and were said to be approaching minimum 
requirements. 


Private nurses. The War Manpower 
Commission asked doctors and_ hospitals 
to restrict the assignment of private-duty 
nurses to patients who are acutely ill. Such 
nurses, WMC said, constitute the largest 
group of nurses now available for service 
with the Army, and should be released so 
far as possible for that duty. 


Stolen gasoline coupons. Gasoline 
dealers were warned against the acceptance 
of stolen ration coupons. The Office of 
Price Administration said such coupons 
would not be honored in replacing the 
dealers’ stocks. Theft of coupons from 
printing plants, ration boards and OPA 
offices was said to be as extensive as coun- 
terfeiting. 


Wrapping paper. The War Production 
Board said a shortage of wood pulp threat- 
ened to intensify the scarcity of wrapping 
paper in the next few months. WPB said 
there would be fewer paper grocery and 
variety bags, shipping sacks and wrapping 
papers. 


Icebox prices. Ceiling prices for new 
steel iceboxes, the first manufactured since 
1941, were fixed by OPA at $37.50 to 
$67.50 retail. 


Reclaimed rubber. WPB said that 
output of reclaimed rubber must be in- 
creased from 19,000 to a total of 25,000 
tons monthly to meet heavy needs for 
truck and bus tires. 


Steel and copper. Makers of civilian 
durable items, under a WPB order, must 
use 234% per cent less carbon steel and 10 
per cent less copper in the second quarter 
of this year thay in the present quarter. 
The result, WPB said, will be that some 
production for civilians, previously author- 
ized, cannot be completed. At the same 
time, WPB ordered its ban on spot-au- 
thorization production for civilians extend- 
ed another 90 days. 
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Cut-away view of 
New Departure Ball Bearing 











These spheres—these little steel balls 
that are the hearts of ball bearings— 
have as great an influence on our lives 
as anything promulgated at interna- 
tional conferences. 





For as our civilization depends on 
Production ... Production (the science 
of “keeping ’em rolling”) depends on 
anti-friction bearings ... and “Nothing 
Rolls Like a Ball!” 





The Ball Bearing carries loads on a 
circle of free rolling steel balls, reducing 
friction and wear, maintaining precise 
location of parts and cutting mainte- 
nance—as does no other type bearing. 


That’s why over 300 million New 
Departure Ball Bearings are working 
in this war. That’s why designers of 
new and better machinery are design- 
ing more ball bearings into that ma- 
chinery than ever before. 


We believe there is no substitute 
providing to so full an extent, the ad- 
vantages that ball bearings give in so 
many applications—particularly when 
made with the technical experience that 
goes into New Departure Ball Bearings. 


Send for your free copy of “Why 
Anti-Friction Bearings.” 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT © Sales Branches: DETROIT » CHICAGO e¢ LOS ANGELES 


Powdered Light... 


HE weird luminous powder that lights up this 
girl’s face is called a phosphor. It is one secret of 

the amazing efficiency of General Electric Fluorescent 
Lamps. Coated inside a fluorescent tube, phosphors 
transform invisible ultraviolet rays into visible light— 
the soft, cool, abundant light that is making seeing 
easier in war factories, stores, offices, and many homes. 
G-E Lamp Research developed these phosphors from 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ¢ ELECTRIC 


a combination of many elements and has refined and 
improved them again and again in the interest of more 
light and better light. And research has constantly 
worked to improve G-E Fluorescent lamps in dozens of 
other ways. You get the full benefit of all this research 
when you buy G-E Fluores- 

cent lamps—the lamps that 

Stay Brighter Longer. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today”? news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS; 
“The G-E Houseparty,’’ Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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There now is every prospect that these things will happen..... 

U.S. Senate will approve membership for this country in the new United Na- 
tions organization to be set up formally at San Francisco in April. 

Congress then will approve the Roosevelt formula for use of U.S. armed 
force to back up decisions of the new world league; will commit U.S. to enforce 
world peace, but with reservations in event of big-power aggression. 

After that, U.S. Senate will ratify the peace treaty to follow ending of the 
war. This action, however, is likely to be many months away. 

Also, Congress very probably is to approve the International Monetary Fund; 
is to accept the present plan for currency stabilization without crippling 
amendments. Build-up of political support back of this Fund is impressive. 

A new World Bank will be created. U.S. Export-Import Bank lending power 
will be increased sharply. This country will go in a big way for foreign loans. 











What's happening simply is this..... U.S. apparently has made up its mind 
to take a hand in world affairs, to see if it can help to keep the world going after 
the war better than before. Mr. Roosevelt made deep commitments at Yalta. 

It may be risky for U.S. to guarantee boundaries in Europe, to get itself 
committed to take a hand in the politics of Europe and Asia. 

Yet, the growing view in Congress appears to be that this risk is worth tak- 
ing; that a few billions in defaulted loans or an occasional temporary use of 
U.S. armed force will be cheaper than another $350,000,000,000 world war. 

Idea is that the plans now being shaped may delay another major war for as 
much as 25 to 50 years, may put off the time when U.S. will have to fight to pro- 
tect its position in the world. Present war is to cost the U.S. at least 
1,500,000 casualties besides a third of a trillion dollars. 








Of course, the big question is whether the new peace will really work, 
whether the world will be able to function effectively as it will be organized. 

That's far from sure, far from being a good bet. 

Maybe Europe can be made to work politically with a weak Germany. It very 
probably can. The question is whether that kind of Europe can be made to work as 
an economic entity, whether it can be prosperous and contented. 

Germany was the economic heart of Europe. It was the principal market for 
goods. It offered big trade to Great Britain, an outlet for materials from the 
Balkans and Poland. Its people were the biggest consumers of Europe. 

With Germany destroyed, to all intents and purposes, occupied, with her 
territory chopped up, her industry stripped, her people impoverished, it is a 
real question whether the remainder of Europe can take up the slack; whether the 
resulting organization can be prosperous, with masses of people content. 

Russia will tend to draw Eastern Europe toward her; will take Germany's 
place to that extent. But Great Britain, France, Belgium, even Sweden, may have 
their troubles; may have difficulty finding substitutes for the German market. 

Not that Germany doesn't deserve all that will happen to her. She does. It 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 
is just that in punishing her many new economic problems tend to arise. 


It is going to be much the same in the case of Japan. 

Japan will be stripped and reduced to poverty, as she deserves. 

But, after that, U.S. cotton farmers will need to look elsewhere for what 
may be nonexistent new markets to take Japan's place. U.S. industry will need 
likewise to look elsewhere for outlets for tools, machinery, etc., that Japan 
once bought in sizable quantities. An important market will be gone. 

The resulting point is that U.S. plans for underwriting world prosperity 
may run into difficulties. The kind of world that will emerge in postwar is not 
necessarily to be the sort of world that will support a big volume of trade. It 
is likely to be a world that will have some difficulty in getting along. 








To turn to the war itself..... On the European side: 

U.S. offensive is unfolding as it was expected to unfold last December. 

Collapse of German defenses west of the Rhine is very near; is then to be 
followed by some pause as U.S. forces cross the Rhine and build up for the next 
big push, for what will end as a juncture with the Russians and end of the major 
German resistance. Just how long that will take is anybody's guess. 

It does seem more obvious, however, that German war will end in gradual dis- 
integration, not in sudden surrender. The process of disintegration now is gain- 
ing momentum; is likely to be rather rapid once the Ruhr is cut off. 

A continuing war in Germany now is senseless; is related to the Hitler de- 
termination to create as much chaos in Europe as possible. Hitler is acting in 
this stage as a pure revolutionary. He is beaten, but won't admit it. 











When it comes to the war against Japan..... 1 

U.S. now will concentrate on softening up the Japenese mainland, on use of 
air pounding and naval blockade to wear down Japan's basic strength. 

After that, direct invasion will not be impossible. 

Japan's strength at home is less great than had been expected. Her air de- 
fenses are not so formidable. Her Navy is pretty well whittled down. Her cities 
stick out along her coast like sore thumbs, fine targets for big guns. 

It would help, though, to have the British fleet, with its aircraft car- 
riers, to join with the U.S. fleet in reducing the Japanese mainland. If that full 
naval air strength, plus Air Forces bombing, could be brought to bear for a few 
months, Japan would be ripe for a direct landing. 

Odds are against use of a mass U.S. Army in China. It is possible that 
Japan might jump the gun and attack Russia. There is that chance. 

This whole war will move rather fast once fighting ends in Europe. 











Draft Squeeze on men through age 33 will end when German war ends. It is 
to cut deeply in groups through age 33 in the next two or three months. 

Demobilization after that is to be Slow if the Army has its way. The 1944 
plan to demobilize 250,000 monthly no longer applies. First men to get out of 
Europe will be those headed for the Pacific, via U.S. with a furlough. 

Army insists that it is to keep U.S. industry operating at peak rates to 
turn out equipment for the final stages of Japanese war after German war ends. 
If it does that, if it concentrates production rather than permitting a gradual 
shift to civilian output, the cutoff, when it comes, will involve a bad jolt. It 
would shake the country to its foundations to terminate war production abruptly, 
to keep it going at full speed and then to apply a sudden cutoff. 

Chances are that much more reconversion than now admitted will be allowed 
after German war ends. Japanese war inevitably is a part-time war. It is not 
possible to center as much effort on one war as on two wars. 











See also pages ll, 14, 34. 
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Pulling keeps a tire in good shape, too 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tires used to “grow” and get “fat.” 
This caused the tread rubber to 
stretch — and, as a result, the tire 
wore faster. 

Then Goodyear developed a way 
of pre-stretching the cords making 
up the plies in a tire. As the tough 
cotton fibers are tightly twisted, a 
positive and continuous pull is ex- 
erted upon them. 

The cords are treated in a special 
solution used exclusively by Good- 
year, which locks the fibers securely 
into position . . . and the result is 
Goodyear’s exclusive low-stretch 


Supertwist—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Supertwist cord —a cotton cable 
with great strength and flexibility. 
It holds the rubber in compacted 
form ... maintains the size and 
shape and improves the wear-resist- 
ing qualities of the tire. 

It was Goodyear that revolution- 
ized the tire industry with the intro- 
duction of the first multiple-ply 
cord or “string” cord tire away back 
in 1913. Because of Goodyear leader- 
ship in pioneering this type of tire, 
all tires today wear better, last 
longer, give far more mileage at 
much less cost. 


The world’s leading builder of tires and 
a pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic — Goodyear also forges ahead in 
many other fields — aviation, chemistry, 
textiles, metals . . . continuously de- 


veloping new products for you. 


BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEPS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








PUNISHED,” 


PARTS GS 4 


Ours is a funny kind of business. It is 
even difficult to answer the question “What 
does Brake Shoe make?’ because, with 
but few exceptions, we make parts—of 
hundreds of different kinds and materials 
—all for other people’s products, 














Growing Pains 
Some of the production units we have 
go back many years—one of them 63 years! 
Looking back over the years, there 
doesn’t seem to have been any general 
over-all plan that brought us up to our 
present size. Like Topsy, we just “growed.” 
Gradually, one by one and two by two, 
new products and new plants that seemed 
to fit into the organization were bought 
and added. Once in a while a man in the 
company got an idea which seemed worth 
backing. In later years our list of products 
was purposely diversified when it seemed 
we were too dependent on the demands 
of one industry. 


Punished Parts . 
Today there are fifty-seven plants strate- 
gically located around the country—most 
of which are making parts for other 
people’s products. Most of these parts 
are the kind of parts that take a lot of 
punishment. They are of many different 
materials, shapes and sizes. They are 
produced and sold by the nine divisions 
of Brake Shoe. 


Another thing happened while Brake 
Shoe was growing up. Through its diversity 
of products and wide-spread production 
units a particular type of management 
evolved. We named it “Bottom-Up” Man- 
agement. In our next column we plan to 
describe it, thinking you may find interest 
in the pattern. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions; 


YOU CANNOT fail to use the new dol- YOU CAN perhaps consider that a vet. 
lars-and-cents ceilings in pricing the cotton eran who requests an indefinite leave of 
garments that you sell, if you area whole- _ absence, within the 90-day period folloy. 
saler or retailer. If you are a manufac- ing his discharge, does not thereby apply 
turer, you must follow existing maximum for re-employment A federal district court 
price regulations of the Office of Price holds in one case that such a request does 
Administration or apply fixed uniform not constitute a legal demand during the 
percentage markups, according to the type mandatory period for re-employment 
of clothing you make. Manufacturers under the Selective Service Act 
must pre-ticket all garments. 

* * * 
laa YOU CAN, as a manufacturer-retaile 

YOU CAN use simpler methods of cost of fur garments, disregard until April | 
accounting in figuring what the Govern- OPA’s highest-price-line limitations, This 
ment owes you under a canceled war con- temporary exemption is authorized by 
tract. The Office of Contract Settlement OPA. : 
outlines the new methods for contractors 


. . . . * * * 
and subcontractors. in eight termination 
cost memorandums issued with its Regu- YOU CAN probably pay the premiums 
lation No. 14. on life insurance policies of your employes 


without the payments’ being considered 
as wages or salaries for the purposes of 

YOU CAN obtain highest preference the wage-stabilization law An opinion by 
rating on repair parts and operating ma- the general counsel of the War Labo 
terials for your cotton mills if you are Board authorizes such payments provided 
producing cotton duck, The War Produc- that the life insurance is for the benefit 
tion Board makes this change in a Con-_ of all employes in a department wher 
trolled Materials Plan regulation and any person to be insured is working, al. 
directs all mills capable of turning out though new employes can be excluded. 
cotton duck to concentrate on this mate- 
rial, which is greatly needed by the Army. 


* * * 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship before April 1 any 
bituminous cool for transshipment via 

YOU CANNOT expect your “better the Great Lakes unless you get written 
business” organization to avoid paying permission from the area distribution 
employment taxes under the Social Se- manager of the Solid Fuels Administration 
curity Act even though it is exempt from . for War for the district where the coil 
income taxes as a nonprofit organization. is mined. 
In one case, the U.S. Court of Appeals 


* * * 





held that a “better business” group is not tae 

exempt from employment taxes, because YOU CANNOT perhaps be required to Mi: 
it is not organized and operated exclu- discharge at the request of your employe’ 

sively for educational or charitable pur- closed-shop union one of its members fo 

poses. his activity in behalf of a rival unio. 


The National Labor Relations Board holt 
that a union member in good standing i 
YOU CANNOT, as a user of cast-iron protected by the Wagner Act against such of Px 





* * * 





scrap, keep on hand an inventory of more employer action. Shell: 
than a 60-day supply. WPB limits inven- lies. 
tories to insure an equitable distribution a ics: 
of available supplies. YOU CANNOT buy zinc from a prof i, , 
ducer or from the Metals Reserve Co. A 
a tht unless you get a certificate to purchase end 
YOU CAN increase the ceiling prices of | from the WPB. At the same time, WPS | 
cotton rope and twine that you manufac- returns slab zine to allocation contro As of 
ture by 1 cent a pound. Such an increase April 1 because of increasing requirements 
is permitted by OPA on an interim basis. for ammunition and other war needs. POD 
Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of _ 





courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tuk Unrtep Stat 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mate 
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Making Shells for ““Long Tom’ 


Helping to keep the “Long 
or Toms” firing is a rugged 

job... well in the tradition 
of Pontiac’s other war assignments. 
Shells for these huge 155 millimeter 
riles—called one of the war’s most 
effective weapons—must meet exact- 
ing tolerances of size, weight and 
balance. And “Long Tom” has a tre- 
mendous appetite, too. : 


As often as once a minute, “Long 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION... 


PONTIAC PRODUCTION 
FOR WAR INCLUDES: 


Oerlikon 20-mm. 
Anti-Aircraft Cannon 


Aircraft Torpedoes 
for the Navy 


, Yj, 
Vy 


Tom” hurls high-explosive or armor- 
piercing shells—shells that can reach 
out fourteen miles to reduce enemy 
bastions to rubble. And vast quantities 
of them come from Pontiac Motor 
Division ... where, in a plant devoted 
completely to the manufacture of 
these urgently needed projectiles, 
Pontiac men and women, in a recent 


Every Sunday Afternoon. . 


40-mm, Diesel Engine 
Automatic Field Guns Parts 







































WAR BONDS | 
* 
Keep 


America Free 


—our seventh war assignment 


month, topped contract schedules by 
more than 200%! 


Production of 155 millimeter shells 
at Pontiac is an assignment welcomed 
both because of its national urgency 
and manufacturing challenge. Thus, 
with vital ammunition, too, Pontiac 
strives to keep the faith with the men 
and women of the fighting forces. 


. GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 









155-mm. Shells 
for the Army 


Engine Parts 
for Army Trucks 


Axles for 
M-24 Tanks 








Traveling Crime Laboratory 


This laboratory travels the 
country running down “crimes” 
against telephone service. Staffed 
by scientists of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, it can move to the 
scene on a day’s notice. 


Always caught, its “criminals” 
never make the headlines. For 
they are not people, but such 
*things as a thread of lint, a trace 


of acid, or sulphur compounds in 
the air. Finding these enemies in 
the telephone plant is one of the 
services rendered to the Bell Sys- 
tem by Bell Laboratories. 


In an organization now concen- 
trating on war work, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories’ people have 
ferreted out substitutes for scarce 
materials, have recommended 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


materials for difficult conditions, 
have identified enemy materials 
in captured equipment. 


The services of these Bell Lab- 
oratories’ scientists are always 
available to any part of the Bell 
System. This ability to call upon 
expert aid whenever needed is 
part of the strength of the Bell 
System. 
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AIR POWER’S DECISIVE TEST: 
RESULTS OF ALL-OUT BOMBING 


Emergence as Partner, Not Successor, to Land and Naval Forces 


Inability of planes alone 
to defeat a major nation 
through knockout or terror 


The airplane now is having a field day 
over Germany. Vast fleets of U.S. bomb- 
ers and fighters roam almost at will, 
bombing industries and transport, shoot- 
ing up trains and trucks. Thousands of 
British bombers nightly plaster wide areas 
of German territory. 

Over Japan, growing fleets of B-29s with 
their heavy bomb loads are burning and 
battering industries and cities. Carrier- 
borne aircraft, 1,000 or more to each at- 
tack, have begun low-level blasting of 
objectives in and around Tokyo. 

In both Europe and the Pacific, aircraft 
in great numbers are doing tactical jobs. 

Air power right now is showing in two 
wars everything that it possesses. It has 
been built with every advantage that the 
world’s two leading industrial nations— 
U.S. and Britain—could provide. It has 
been given every opportunity by the high 
command to play an outstanding role in 
the over-all strategy. 

Against that background :an appraisal 
now can be made of the promise and per- 
formance of air power. Actual experience 
provides the test of the claims that have 
been made concerning what the airplane 
can and cannot do as a new force in mod- 
em war, 

As to limitations on the use of air 
power, these conclusions are being drawn: 

major nation cannot be defeated by 
use of air power alone. One compelling 
reason for this is that air power by itself 
cannot consolidate a victory. Airplanes 
alone cannot hold ground. Only the dough- 
boy can do that. A two-year, full-dress test 
of the theory that a nation could be de- 
feated solely by air has been made in the 
case of Germany. Even though Germany 
was heavily engaged by Russia on land, air 
power did not deliver the knockout. 

The people of the nation cannot be 
terrorized into surrender as a result of 
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bombing. The German home front has 
stood up under air attack. Earlier, the 
people of Spain, Britain, China and Russia 
did not give way to panic when bombed. 

The industry of a nation cannot be 
wiped out entirely by bombing. Heavy in- 
dustries such as blast furnaces, steel mills 
and arsenals are least affected. Also, parts 
of a highly developed transportation net- 
work always keep going. In both Britain 
and Germany, economic life continued to 
function in spite of the air attacks. 

The naval power of a nation cannot be 
destroyed by air attack that is unaided by 
ships, including carriers. Every 
one of the main belligerent 
nations has managed to retain 
at least part of its navy. 

The land forces of a nation 
cannot be put out of action 
by air attack alone. Germany 
in the last two years and Rus- 
sia in 1941 and 1942 demon- 
strated that armies can fight 
on despite the air superiority 
of their enemies. 

The fixed defenses of a 
nation cannot be obliterated 
from the air, if those defenses 
are specially designed to with- 
stand bombing. Iwo Jima, Ta- 
rawa, Cassino and the Sieg- 
fried Line are examples. 

In these broad ways, ex- 
treme claims that air power 
alone could win the war have 
been deflated. At the same 
time, air power has won for 
itself an independent place as 
a partner of land power and 
sea power. It is the outstand- 
ing new element that has revo- 
lutionized warfare. 

As to accomplishments, 
air power plays a decisive role 
in these respects: 

Certain key industries can 
be disabled from the air. Those 
that operate in closely concen- 
trated plants using light ma- 


chinery are most vulnerable. In Germany, 
oil refineries, synthetic gasoline plants, and 
factories producing airplanes and ball bear- 
ings have been crippled where above 
ground. 

Invasion of a hostile shore is much less 
costly and is much more likely to succeed 
if the invading force has control of the air. 
Germany never gained control of the air 
over England and never invaded. When 
the Allies landed in Normandy, they had 
command of the air and suffered virtually 
no losses from air attack. A big factor in 
the coming invasion of Japan’s home 
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A FORMER GERMAN CITY 


«+» promises were leveled by performance 
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islands will be U.S. mastery of the skies. 

Battlefields can be sealed off temporarily 
by cutting lines of supply and of rein- 
forcement. The Battle of France was won 
after all bridges on direct routes to Nor- 
mandy were bombed out. Similar strategy 
in Western Germany may hasten another 
big Allied victory. 

Eyes for the Army and Navy are provid- 
ed by air power. In the first battle of 
France in 1940, confusion of the French 
and British armies was greatly increased 
by inability to see movements of the Ger- 
mans while the Germans could see theirs. 
In the second battle of France in 1944, 
that situation was reversed. 

A navy’s attacking strength is multi- 
plied if it has air superiority. Aircraft 
carriers with their planes have displaced 
battleships as the fleet’s main striking 
force. Early in the war, Japan’s Navy got 
the jump in the air and won great victories. 
Now, when America’s huge fleets of car- 
riers have taken control in the Pacific, 
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—U.S. Army Air Forces 


Japan’s Navy is being hunted down and 
sunk, and Tokyo itself is being blasted. 

Ocean commerce can be_ protected 
much more effectively against submarine 
and surface attack, if planes take part in 
patrols. It is doubtful if the Battle of the 
Atlantic could have been won without use 
of carrier planes to guard convoys. 

Air transport can provide a high-speed 
link between widely separated fronts and 
between front and rear. Whole armies can 
be moved into action and supplied by 
plane, glider and parachute. Heads of state 
and field commanders can be flown thou- 
sands of miles for important conferences. 
More than 700,000 sick and wounded 
American servicemen have been moved 
from the various fronts to hospitals by air. 

Lives are saved for the side with air 
dominance. Germany, with air domina- 
tion, conquered France with about 250,- 
000 casualties. Japan, while strong in air 
power, conquered her Pacific empire with 
a total force of only about 300,000 men. 





Now this country and Britain, holding air 
superiority, are suffering far fewer casual- 
ties than are Germany and Japan. 

Those accomplishments and those limi- 
tations are the measure of what the air- 
plane can and cannot do in war. The pic- 
ture is one of handicaps and a furious 
struggle to overcome them. Airplanes can- 
not give close support to ground troops at 
night, in thick fog, or when clouds hang 
low. Airmen, unable at times to identify 
targets, mistakenly have bombed neutral 
towns and even their own troops or ships. 
The effect of Allied bombing in Europe has 
been reduced by skill of the Germans 
in rebuilding plants, repairing railroads, 
dispersing industries, moving whole fac- 
tories underground, and perfecting anti- 
aircraft gunfire. 

The Allied air forces have countered by 
inventing secret means of bombing by in- 
struments at night and through clouds, 
and by new tactical methods. The net re- 
sult of this struggle is the virtual elimina- 
tion of German planes from the skies. 

The nation’s investment in air power, 
then, is bringing returns. Here is what 
that investment has involved: The Army 
Air Forces alone have used the services of 
2,360,000 men, nearly one third of the en- 
tire Army. At least 100,000 of these men 
have ,been casualties in training or in com- 
bat. The Air Forces have used up or lost 
45,000 planes, including the 17,830 combat 
losses shown in the accompanying chart. 
For the Army and Navy together, the U.S. 
invested $38,000,000,000 in aircraft, or 23 
per cent of the cost of all munitions. 

Now revealed as never before is this 
country’s problem of allocating men, 
money and materials between air and sur- 
face forces. The U.S. could have taken the 
course of Russia and Germany in con- 
centrating on building up a huge land 
army. Then more U.S. ground _ troops 
could have been sent to France. In fact, 
the pendulum in the U.S. has swung a 
little way back toward land power, with 
transfer of 50,000 men from the Air 
Forces to the infantry. 

But, on the whole, the U.S. still insists 
on being the world’s strongest both in the 
air and on the sea. This country must de- 
pend on sea and air power to place big 
armies on hostile shores thousands of miles 
from home. Victories in the Battle of the 
Atlantic, the invasion of France, and the 
campaigns against Japan demonstrate that 
the right course is being followed. 

The record of air power in this war 
shows that in any future war a nation 
that is weak in the air will be doomed. In 
the future, the U.S. cannot count on im- 
munity from air attack. That lack of im- 
munity will provide the incentive, and 
industrial supremacy, if continued, will 
provide the means, to maintain U. S. lead- 
ership in the air in the years to come. 
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Replacement needs as 
reason for abandoning of 
longer preparation period 


A flare-up of anger appears to be sweep- 
ing parents of this country’s 18-year-old 
draftees. It is related to the fact that boys 
of 18 are being shipped to combat areas 
after 15 to 17 weeks of training and are 
tuning up as casualties within six or eight 
months of their induction. 

An impression is widespread among the 
jation’s parents that the Army had prom- 
ied that boys drafted at 18 would be 
given a year’s training before being sent 
overseas. This, too, was the impression 
of sme members of Congres§ when the 
draft age was lowered to 18. Statements 
nade by highest-ranking Army officers lie 
hack of the impression. 

Anger now flaring among parents stems 
fom a feeling that their boys are not 
receiving adequate training. They seem to 
feel that the Government has misled them. 
Actually, the Army explains that it 
fnds boys of 18 can be hardened and 
taught the use of basic infantry weapons 
in 15 weeks, after which they make ex- 
cellent replacements when used with more 
experienced troops. These youths are as- 
signed to trained organizations where they 
can be guided by combat veterans and 
benefit from their knowledge and skill. 
The story back of the use of 18-year- 
dds is the one that follows: 

In October, 1942, President Roose- 
vet asked Congress to lower the draft 
we from 20 to 18. The Senate wrote in 
a provision that youths of 18 and 19 
could not be sent into combat without re- 
tiving at least a year’s training. That 
provision was killed by House and Sen- 
ate conferees after they were assured that 
draftees would be given all training nec- 
essary to make good fighting men. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff, appealed to Congress to omit such 
a provision on the grounds that it would 
put thousands of finely trained men “on 
the shelf” and would create countless ad- 
ministrative problems. He appealed to 
members to “trust our judgment and our 
insistence that we fight only with proper- 
lv trained units, to see that each soldier 
has adequate training before he enters 
combat.” General Marshall and_ other 
high officers also advised Congress that 
to division would be sent into action 
without a year of tratning. Many parents 
mistook this as a guarantee that each 
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}8-YEAR-OLDS AT WAR 


Army’s View That Youths Can Be Trained for Combat in 15 Weeks 


individual soldier would be given at least 
a year of training before seeing action. 

By autumn of 1944, the Army began 
to run short of men over 18 for replace- 
ments. Casualties were mounting and re- 
placement needs increasing. As a result, 
the Army changed its policy of not send- 
ing men under 19 overseas if they were 
in the infantry or armored forces. This 
change of policy was announced in De- 
cember, 1944, by Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War, in a statement 
which also said that, as a general practice, 
all men would get at least eight months’ 
training before going into combat. 

Even then, the names of 18-year-olds 
were showing up in casualty lists. Boys 
who had been graduated from high school 
in June were being reported killed and 
wounded in December. 


vacancy in a well-trained team. Also, prac- 
tically every man under 35 who was phys- 
ically qualified and who could be replaced 
has been ordered overseas during the last 
year. That is the Army’s official story. 

Before changing its rule against send- 
ing 18-year-olds overseas, the Army ex- 
plains that it took other steps to provide 
the infantry with replacements. Ninety- 
five thousand men were transferred to 
the infantry from the Army Air Forces 
and from the Army Service Forces. The 
Army Specialized Training Program was 
all but wrecked by assignment of 50,000 
student trainees to the Army Ground 
Forces as infantry replacements. For this 
action, the Army was accused by many 
parents of breaking a promise to boys 
who thought they would be permitted 
to finish their studies or to try for com- 





DESTINATION: COMBAT DUTY 
... parents were upset, the Army confident 


Parents find this situation disturbing 
for two reasons: They feel that the Army 
has not kept its promise to provide ade- 
quate training, and they are under the 
impression that thousands of well-trained 
men who have been in the Army a long 
time still are sitting around in this country 
awaiting assignment overseas. 

The Army’s answer is this: The U.S. 
Army is not lowering its training stand- 
ards by sending 18-year-olds 
Experience has shown that 15 weeks of 
rigorous training will bring a soldier to a 
training level that equips him to fill a 


overseas, 


missions before assignment to active duty. 

To those who accuse it of needlessly 
wasting the lives of boys, the Army re- 
plies: Eighteen-vear-olds make up a large 
proportion of those inducted every month. 
If these men could not be used, the cam- 
paigns in Europe and the Pacific would be 
delayed. That would mean loss of more 
lives than are being lost under present 
policy. It is argued, too, that youth has 
been called upon to fight all wars, as, for 
example, the Civil War, when the average 
age of the Union armies was 1914 years, 
and, of the Confederate forces, 181% years. 
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GERMANY’S REPARATIONS BILL: 
AVOIDING DEFAULT OF ‘20s 


Allies’ Aim to Move Into Reich as Receivers, Collect in 10 Years 


Greater ability of Europe 
after this war to absorb 
goods offered in payment 


A glimpse can be had now of the bill for 
war damages that will be handed to Ger- 
many after her surrender. The broad terms 
of that bill were fixed by President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and Mar- 
shal Stalin at Yalta. European nations are 
busy adding the items they will work into 
that bill. The total will be high. 

Germany will pay reparations in goods 
—in machinery and equipment, in manu- 
factured items, in raw materials and live- 
stock. She will pay in money wherever 
German money can be found in other 
* countries to be confiscated. She will pay in 
territory. She will pay in labor battalions 
of young Germans. And the collection of- 
fice will be set up in Moscow to assure that 
the collector does not develop a soft heart. 

Russia will present the biggest bill and 
get the largest payments. France and Hol- 
land will have heavy claims. Poland will 
get a big payment, both in territory and 
in goods. Great Britain has claims for 
bomb damage. Belgium, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Greece, Luxembourg, all have claims 
to lay against the Germans. But the 
United States, save for shipping losses, 
has few claims to put on the list. 

The claims. The total of the claims 
against Germany, even if only the most 
obvious damages to civilians be counted, 
far outrun her capacity to pay in full. The 
taking of all movable assets—raw materi- 
als, farm machinery, livestock, machine 
tools, even German labor—still will leave 
a broad gap between the damage done and 
the recompense. 

There are civilian victims in Europe by 
the millions. Property of all kinds has been 
destroyed. Even farm lands have been 
made unproductive. In Holland, broken 
dikes have flooded 300,000 acres with salt 
water, and it will take five years to restore 
the fertility. Vast Ukraine areas have been 
gashed and torn. From 70 to 80 per cent of 
the livestock in some areas of Europe is 
gone. City after city has been flattened. 

How can Germany pay? After the 
first World War, the reparations bill, ar- 
rived at by adding all sorts of things—in- 
cluding pensions for war veterans and pay- 
ments made to their families while they 
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were in service—reached only $33,000,000,- 
000. By the time 30 conferences and vari- 
ous experts had evolved all sorts of plans, 
Germany was given 70 years to pay this 
reparations bill. She would not have fin- 
ished, under the Young Plan, until 1988. 

But still Germany failed to pay. The 
most comprehensive study sets the total 
that Germany paid up to the time of the 
Hoover moratorium in 1931 at 36,481,200,- 
000 reichsmarks, or about $9,120,300,000. 





the German assets against the claims, take 
what can be had for quick settlement and 
operate the rest of Germany under a re 
ceivership for the benefit of the creditors, 

There are varying names for this pro 
cedure. Some speak of it as making Ger 
many the economic slave of Europe. But, 
whatever the name, the German economy 
will be operated by the joint committee 
for the benefit of the rest of Europe un- 
til the damage done by German armies 


NAZI PRISONERS OF WAR 
... the defeated will pay in labor, goods, money, territory 


A great deal of this went to pay the costs 
of collection, for the army of occupation, 
for interest and for various other expenses. 

Germany tackled that debt with her in- 
dustrial machine intact. Her people were 
hungry and there were food riots. But the 
plants were there, ready to make peaae- 
time goods. This time, the German indus- 
trial plant has been shattered by bombs. 
Few heavy-goods industries will be left by 
the time the war is ended. 

Bankrupt nation. The creditors are ap- 
proaching this problem realistically. They 
will handle Germany as do the creditors 
of a business firm that is not able to pay 
its debts. Their armies will move in, as 
officers of the law, to seize the assets. The 
reparations committee members in Mos- 


~ cow will act as receivers. They will weigh 


in the affected countries has been repaired. 


Short time limit. Reparations experts 
are keeping before them the lessons of the 
last war. They want to make the repara- 
tions job a short one. This will make the 
generation of Germans that caused the 
damage pay for it. Ten years, not 70 years, 
is the time spoken of most often. 

In all phases of the reparations prob- 
lem, the Allies are keeping in mind the 
lessons of the past. They are fully aware 
of the shock that acceptance of payments 
in kind gave to the European economy 25 
years ago, of how hard it is to make col- 
lections, of how the effort to collect in 
cash failed, and of how a disarmed Ger- 
many managed to lay hands on guns again. 

Collection troubles. At the end of the 
last war, two demands were put upon 
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Germany pending the decision of what 
claims for reparations would be allowed. 
First, such property as could be identified 
as having been removed from invaded 
areas was to be returned. That will be 
done this time. All sorts of things that 
have been stolen from the occupied coun- 
tries will be returned wherever found. 
The second demand was that the Ger- 
mans were to make certain payments in 
cash and kind, including coal and its deriv- 
atives, dyestuffs, merchant ships, chemi- 
cal products, and goods and equipment for 
the physical restoration of the invaded 
areas. When the final settlement was 
worked out, payments in kind were con- 
templated as a part of the agreement. But 
large amounts of cash also were demanded. 
The Reparations Commission reduced the 
cash payments demanded for 1922 from 
2,000,000,000 gold marks (about $500,- 
000,000) to 720,000,000 marks (about 
$180,000,000). But even that payment 
could not be met. Goods in kind came in 
slowly. France argued that the Germans 
did not want to pay. French and Belgian 
troops moved in and occupied the Ruhr. 
Cash demands will not be important 
this time. Goods and services will be the 
topmost claim. And the Ruhr will be oc- 
cupied from the outset. The receivers will 
run Germany, and any sit-down strikes 
will be dealt with in summary fashion. 
Payments in kind. After the last war, 
the Allies had all sorts of troubles with 
payments in kind. Germany was to build 
ships for the Allies. But a depression hit 
the shipping industry and the Allies re- 
fused to accept any more ships. 
For reconstruction of devastated areas, 
Germany was to furnish animals, machin- 
ery, tools, stone, brick, tile, wood, window 
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REPARATIONS IN COAL 
Assets will have creditors and markets 





glass, steel, lime, cement, furniture and 
heating apparatus. But, when the German 
Government began making these pay- 
ments, French producers and labor organ- 
izations protested. They wanted to do the 


work themselves and be paid in cash from 


Germany. 

The coal mines of France and Belgium 
had been wrecked. Italy normally imports 
much coal. These countries agreed to take 
free coal from Germany. Under the Dawes 
Plan, over half of the German payments 
were to be made in kind, chiefly coal. 

But the British coal trade had been 
stimulated by the closing of French and 
Belgian mines. When free German coal 





HINDENBURG SAW ALLIED TROOPS LEAVE THE RHINE 
Supervision will insure the rehabilitation of Europe and prevent the birth of a new race of supermen 


hit France, prices fell. French railways and 
sidings were clogged with coal. France be- 
gan selling this coal in Holland, Scan- 
dinavia and Italy for whatever it would 
bring. This cut into the British export 
market. A coal strike closed mines in 
England and tied up all industries for 
three months. 

Throughout the operation, England re- 
fused to accept payments in kind. She 
wanted cash to pay her own war debts to 
the United States; wanted markets in 
which to sell her goods to get cash. She 
helped to restore Germany in order to 
broaden her own markets. 

Different this time. But this time all 
of Europe can absorb vast quantities of 
German materials. Millions of homes have 
to be rebuilt. Industries have to be re- 
created. The demands for all sorts of goods 
will be endless. And the peoples are not 
able to buy. They will have to have these 
goods before they can become self-sup- 
porting. It will be the job of the repara- 
tions committee to get these things. Unlike 
the last war, when destruction was con- 
fined to the ground over which soldiers 
fought, the present conflict has spread 
destitution to all corners of Europe. The 
economy is flat. Goods are needed to re- 
store it. Germany will supply those goods. 

East Prussia, with its agriculture, Si- 
lesia, with its metals and coal, will go to 
Russia and Poland. Four million or more 
young Germans will rebuild what the Ger- 
man armies destroyed in Russia. Others 
may be used elsewhere. Farm machinery 
and livestock will be taken. Forty per cent 
of the German industrial output will be 
taken. And that industry will operate un- 
der United Nations receivership with 
troops handy to enforce any decision. 
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WHAT MARINES PAY FOR VICTORIES 


Total Casualties of 41,314 in Tough Fighting for Key Bases in Pacific 


Rate of losses less than 
that of the Army forces 
facing Nazis in Europe 


The U.S. Marine Corps at Iwo Jima is 
completing one more of its difficult and 
costly assignments. Those assignments, 
moving from.one tough spot to another 
across the Pacific, have made progressive- 
ly greater demands on the Corps, until to- 
day there is world-wide interest in the 
record. 

The tasks assigned have been special- 
duty tasks. They have involved sea-borne 
landings on the key islands to which Japan 
anchored her concentric rings of defenses. 
In each case, the island objective has been 
deemed so vital that it had to be taken 
without fail, regardless of the cost. Out of 
such tasks has come a test of Marine tac- 
tics and methods. The result is an un- 
broken string of victories—but victories 
won at a price. Here are the outstanding 
ones among more than 50 Marine opera- 
tions in the Pacific. 

Guadalcanal opened the series of criti- 
cal offensives. The morning of Aug. 7, 1942, 
saw the Marines swarming up the beaches 
of that and neighboring islands of the 
Solomons. In more than four months of 
bitter fighting, the First Marine Division 
and elements of the Second suffered 3,996 
casualties—-1,183 killed, 2,757 wounded, 








and 56 missing. But Guadalcanal turned 
the tide of war in the Southwest Pacific. 

Tarawa came in November, 1943. That 
small atoll was guarded by concrete forts 
with walls six feet thick, bristling with 
guns. Seventy-six hours after the Marines 
had landed behind a naval and air barrage, 
the island was taken, and 4,000 Japanese 
were dead. The Marines paid with 3,151 
casualties—985 killed, 2,163 wounded and 
3 missing. That victory put the Japanese 
on the run in the Central Pacific, won 
dominance of the Gilbert group, and 
moved U.S. forces into position to strike 
at the Marshall Islands. 

Saipan and Guam last summer found 
the Marines spearheading two major offen- 
sives. On Saipan, the Second and Fourth 
divisions suffered 10,810 casualties—2,287 
killed, 8,482 wounded, and 41 missing. On 
Guam, the Third Division’s losses totaled 
6,212, including 1,462 killed, 4,735 wound- 
ed, and 15 missing. But those victories, 
shared by the Army, killed nearly 40,000 
Japanese, broke through Japan’s interme- 
diate defense ring in the Marianas, secured 
the bases for long-range bombing by B-29s, 
and started the Army and Navy up a chain 
of steppingstones to Japan herself. 

Peleliu, in the Palau Islands last Sep- 
tember precipitated a bloody fight. That 
fight cost the rested and reinforced First 
Division 5,403 casualties—1,197 dead, 
4,154 wounded and 52 missing. But ‘the 
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CASUALTY ON IWO JIMA 
. «. for every Marine downed, ten Japs must die 


outflanking of Japan’s Caroline Islands 
base at Truk was completed, and the way 
to the Philippines was opened wide. 

Iwo Jima now involves the capture of 
Japan’s Gibraltar and the killing of per- 
haps 20,000 Japanese. Under Lieut. Gen. 
Holland M. Smith, Marines of the Third, 


Fourth and Fifth divisions have fought - 


knee deep in volcanic ashes, up the sheer 
sides of a mountain, across a plateau, and 
down into caves. The final cost of this 
toughest job will be high. But a hole now 
is punched through Japan’s inner defense 
ring, and she is exposed to direct attack, 

All told, Marine casualties thus far 
listed on the ground, at sea and in the air 
are 41,314—10,324 killed, 28,148 wounded, 
909 missing and 1,933 made prisoners. That 
number of casualties compares with total 
strength of the Marine Corps of about 
475,000. Questions have been raised as to 
whether the losses are justified, or could 
have been reduced by different tactics. 

The facts are that this country’s 
heatiest losses, both numerically and as 
to the casualty rate among the men en- 
gaged, are not in the Marines, but in the 
U.S. Army combat forces that have been 
fighting the Germans. Of this country’s 
total of 813,032 casualties, 722,695, or 
nearly 90 per cent, have occurred in the 
Army, and probably four fifths of the 
Army’s casualties have been sustained in 
fighting the Germans. The Marines’ cas- 
ualty rate is materially less than that in the 
Army forces on the fronts facing the Nazis. 

There is no mystery about the losses 
among the Marines. The real reasons for 
those losses are to kz found not in the 
Marines’ methods or tactics, which are 
much like Army methods and tactics, but 
in the nature of the terrain they must take 
and in the extent of enemy resistance. The 
Marines are specialists in amphibious at- 
tack. For that job, their equipment is the 
best and latest. They move fast and take 
necessary losses quickly, believing that, in 
the long run, slower methods would result 
in more bloodshed. 

Lieut. Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, 
Commandant, has seen to it that the Ma- 
rines are ably led and trained. Their great 
victories are due to hard fighting by young 
men, toughened under simulated battle 
conditions and in battle itself. Those men 
have been up against something resembling 
a series of Normany invasions. In that job, 
they have killed 10 Japanese for every 
Marine who has been killed or wounded. 


Their successes will speed the final victory. 
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LEND-LEASING OF POSTWAR AID 


Industrial Assistance to France as Pattern of New U.S. Policy 


30-year payment period, 
with low interest rates, 
to speed economic recovery 


Lend-Lease for war, amounting to date 
to more than $38,000,000,000, now is put 
to its first use as a means of postwar fi- 
nancing for America’s allies. The starting 
amount—$900,000,000 to France—is mod- 
est. but may be accepted as a symbol of 
more to come. 

Russia is reported to be interested in 
negotiating about $6,000,000,000 of post- 
war loans on a Lend-Lease basis. Britain 
may want a substantial amount if other 
countries find that this means of financing 
is satisfactory. China, too, will be in the 
market and there may be others. 

Use of Lend-Lease as a lending agency 
accomplishes a number of purposes. For 
one thing, it skirts the Johnson Act, which 
now bars loans to nations in default on 
their debts to the United States. France 
could not obtain a loan except through 
Lend-Lease until repeal of the Johnson 
Act. The same is true of Britain and Rus- 
sia. For another thing, Lend-Lease terms 
can be lenient. The French are to be given 
30 years to pay for their Lend-Lease 
goods, at 23@ per cent interest. 

At the same time, restrictions are being 
imposed. Goods involved in any Lend- 
Lease agreements must be delivered by 
July 1, 1948, unless Congress extends the 
Act. Deliveries also must be related to 
defense, at least indirectly. Shipments 
cannot include luxuries, such as household 
vacuum cleaners or passenger cars. 

An issue about Lend-Lease is being 
raised as a result of these developments. 
Lend-Lease began as a device to remove 
the dollar sign from munitions shipments. 
Goods were shipped according to need. 
Settlements were deferred. All shipments 
were designed to bolster the fighting power 
of allies. That was and is the war phase 
of Lend-Lease. 

However, the Lend-Lease Act contains 
Section 3-e, which has escaped general 
attention, although the section has been 
described in detail in The United States 
News. This section permits postwar deals 
to be made if they are negotiated before 
July 1, 1945, and provide for deliveries 
before July 1, 1948. Now the Administra- 
tion is asking for an extension of the Act 
and of Section 3-c as well. 

That would enable the Administration 
to ship vast quantities of tools and ma- 
chines and supplies for postwar rebuilding 
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for as long as three years after the end 
of the war with Japan. The type and vol- 
ume of shipments could be determined 
by the President. The Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration still has almost $30,000,000,- 
000 which could be used for this purpose. 

Opposition to postwar use of Lend- 
Lease already is developing among Re- 
publicans in Congress. Closed hearings are 
being held by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and Representative Vorys 
(Rep.) . of Ohio, heads a group now trying 
to impose a flat ban against using Lend- 
Lease for postwar purposes. The group also 
wants to eliminate Section 8-c from the Act. 

The French agreement—the first to be 
reached under Section 3-c—is expected 
to point up the present examination of 
the Lend-Lease program. 





ie —Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE VORYS 
... wants Lend-Lease to end with the war 


What the French get, actually, is 
equipment and supplies to restore their 
war-battered industry. The $900,000,000 
worth of heavy equipment will go far 
toward repairing and _ rebuilding the 
French transportation system. It includes 
locomutives, freight cars, merchant ships, 
harbor craft, barges and a fishing fleet. Al- 
so, the agreement provides for metal-work- 
ing machinery, mining machinery and tools 
to rebuild the French armaments industry. 


These can be bought for a 20 per cent 
down payment and annual installments 
for 30 years at 23% per cent interest. 

Another $1,675,000,000 is promised in 
industrial supplies. About half of this is to 
be cotton cloth to stock the textile indus- 
try, steel and other metals, chemicals, 
synthetic rubber, drugs and medical sup- 
plies. Food for war workers, gasoline and 
oil, hand tools, trucks and other short- 
lived equipment, as well as the shipping 
required for delivery, also are provided. If 
these supplies are not used for war pro- 
duction, they can be bought on the same 
terms as the heavier goods. 

A new Russian agreement now is 
being negotiated along lines of the deal 
made with France. Russia is in the mar- 
ket for vast quantities of machinery and 
supplies to speed the industrialization of 
the country. The figure often reported— 
$6,000,000,000—amounts to almost as 
much Lend-Lease, including purely mili- 
tary supplies, as the Soviet Government 
has received during the war. In other 
words, Russia seeks easy terms for as 
much peacetime equipment as has beén 
delivered in war equipment. 

The type of material Russia wants is 
indicated from deliveries already made. 
These include $890,000,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools for Russian war plants, thou- 
sands of locomotives and railroad cars, 
487,000 tons of railroad rails, 2,120,000 
tons of steel and 733,000 tons of other 
metals. After the war, Russia will need 
power plants, telephone, telegraph and 
radio equipment, as well as industrial ma- 
chinery and supplies. 

Ownership of tools and equipment 
delivered under Lend-Lease remains with 
the U.S. Government. The French agree- 
ment is a sign, however, that deals will 
be made to transfer title to Allied govern- 
ments after the war. Some machine tools 
already have been sold to Britain, and 
Section 3-c could be used for more deliv- 
eries. The British, for example, must build 
450,000 new houses quickly and now are 
getting 30,000 prefabricated houses under 
Lend-Lease. They also want to modernize 
coal mines, textile mills and other plants, 
which could be interpreted as being as im- 
portant against Japan as French industry 
now is against Germany. Under the same 
reasoning, China’s needs would be larger. 

The French agreement thus is a clue that 
the Administration plans to use its Lend- 
Lease authority as a pump-priming device 
to maintain U.S. exports until other ar- 
rangements can be worked out. 
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Putting the Missouri to Work: 
Vast Power, Irrigation Project 


System of Dams, Reservoirs, Levees to 


Congress in disagreement 
over controlling authority. 
Piecemeal development likely 


The Missouri is next among the great 
river systems that this country now plans 
to tame and to harness. A first $400,000,- 
000 is promised by Congress to start what 
gradually will develop into an immense 
project. The blueprints of the irrigation, 
power, flood-control and navigation proj- 
ects are being drafted. 

Planners envision control of the 2,460 
miles of the Missouri and its sprawling 
tributaries. Through this control they ex- 
pect to tame one of the world’s most un- 
ruly rivers, to irrigate 4,760,000 additional 
sacres of farm land, to build dams that 
eventually will boost the power supply to 
more than 8,000,000,000 kilowatt hours a 
year, where now the region uses 3,400,- 
000,000, to open navigation up to Sioux 
City, Iowa, and to check the erosion of 
soil that is on such a scale that the Mis- 
souri is known as the Big Muddy. 

The accompanying map tells the story 
of the scope of the project as it is out- 
lined. Included in it are dams to be con- 
structed on nearly 100 sites, a score of 
them dams to generate power. It calls for 
lakes and reservoirs scattered throughout 
the upper reaches of the river system, to 
impound waters and to help control the 
flow of the river. It calls for more than 


1,500 miles of levees and cement flood walls. 


There appears to be agreement in Con- 
gress that this Missouri Valley project is 
a desirable one. There is disagreement, 
however, over who should control the de- 
velopment—whether it should be steered 
by an independent regional authority of 
the kind that runs the Tennessee Valley 
development, or whether it should be 
under control of the Army Engineers and 
the Department of Interior’s Reclamation 
Bureau. The political fight over this issue 
suggests that the projected development 
probably will be carried out, as it is being 
initiated, on a piecemeal basis. The sev- 
eral objectives of the plan, however, are 
pretty well agreed upon, and the successive 
parts of the plan gradually are to be 
filled in. 

Headwaters of the Missouri are in the 
Rocky Mountains and it is there that the 


first planning must be done to regulate - 


the flow of the river and to utilize its water 
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and its power. Dozens of dams for these 
purposes are to be built on the upper part 
of the river system. A few of the sites for 
these dams and the reservoirs that will be 
formed behind them are on the Missouri 
itself. Most are on its tributaries. A key 
structure projected is the Canyon Ferry 
dam and reservoir, high up the Missouri 
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MISSOURI FLOOD WATERS 
... could the river be controlled? 


near Helena, Mont. This will back up 
2,000,000 acre feet of water. At Three 
Forks, above Great Falls, where the Jef- 
ferson, the Madison and the Gallatin join 
to form the Missouri, another great dam 
will impound water to be used for irriga- 
tion. Other dams are projected for Horse 


Prairie Creek, Red Rock Creek and the 


Harness Turbulent River 


Boulder River, all tributaries of the Mis- 
souri in Montana. 

More than a score of dams are planned 
on the Yellowstone, and half a dozen on 
the Big Horn, in Wyoming and Montana. 
Five more would be built far up on the 
tributaries of the Republican River in 
Colorado, Nebraska and Kansas. All these 
dams and their reservoirs are to store up 
water when the snows melt, or rainfall is 
heavy, and release it when the river levels 
are low. That will help to check floods on 
the lower Missouri. Also it will provide 
water to irrigate farm lands near the re- 
servoirs or to generate power, or both. 

Irrigation of potentially rich but now 
dry areas in Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas 
can be carried out by use of the waters that 
will be impounded behind the dams. Now 
those waters rush down the tributaries, 
creating floods, carrying off millions of tons 
of rich topsoil, causing damage to natural 
resources that hardly can be measured in 
dollars. Then, too, after the floods come 
droughts. In the 1930s, the Government 
spent $1,250,000,000 on aid of various 
kinds in this drought-stricken region. 

By impounding waters of tributaries 
that feed the Missouri, the plan would 
open the way to doubling the area that 
could be irrigated. This would result in 
about 10,000,000 acres, out of 95,000,000 
acres of farm land in the Missouri Valley, 
that could draw water to supplement rain- 
fall in growing crops. The plan is to create 
53,000 new farms and to provide water for 
many present farms. Sugar beets, wheat, 
alfalfa, beans and other crops could be 
grown. If this would add to the postwar 
farm surplus problem is another question. 

Power development, too, grows out 
of the impounding of waters flowing down 
the streams. Falling at dams, these waters 
can produce abundant electric energy at 
low cost. A dam at Thief Creek, next door 
to Yellowstone Park in Wyoming, is pro- 
jected to generate 350,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of electricity a year. Yellowtail Dam, 
in the Yellowstone Basin in Southwest 
Montana, would produce 332,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours. The really big concentrated 
power production would be at four great 
dams in the middle section of the Mis- 
souri in the Dakotas. One is to be near 
Garrison, N. D. The others, in South Da- 
kota, are Oahe, near Pierre; Big Bend, near 
Joe Creek, and Fort Randall, near Wheeler. 
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THE MISSOURI: 


- Plan to check floods, im- 
prove navigation, produce 
power, irrigate the land 
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These three could furnish 1,620,000,000 
kilowatt hours a year, almost half as much 
power as is used now in the entire valley. 

However, there are power shortages in 
parts of the valley to be made up. Some 
400,000 farms await power-lines. Much 
cheap power is required to pump water for 
imigation. The planning allows, too, for a 
modest increase in population as a result 
of irrigation, and for at least a tripling of 
the average use of electricity in households 
and on farms in the next 15 years. 

Flood control also becomes possible 
partly as a result of the impounding of the 
waters to provide irrigation and power. 
Headwater dams and the four big dams 
generating power in the Dakotas, with 
another on the Missouri in Nebraska above 
Sioux City, are intended to skim the crest 
from flood waters which now rage through 
the lower valley almost every year. The 
foods ravage 2,000,000 acres of rich farm 
lands below Sioux City, in Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas and Missouri. Abetted by treacher- 
ous shifts of the Missouri’s channel, they 
have at times literally washed farms away. 
They also flood out industrial plants, rail- 
toads, airports and stockyards in Sioux 
City, Omaha, Council Bluffs. Kansas City, 
Mo, and Kansas City, Kans. Such floods 
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in the last two years have cost 30 lives and 
$112,000,000 in property damage. 

These floods will not be stopped by the 
dams alone. Rampaging waters that are 
not held back by the dams are to be kept 
off the farm lands and out of the cities by 
a great chain of levees and concrete flood 
walls. The levees and walls, as projected, 
are to line both vanks of the Missouri for 
760 miles from Sioux City to the Missouri’s 
mouth just above St. Louis. 

Navigation improvements are pro- 
jected for this same lower section of the 
river. A nine-foot channel, 300 feet wide, 
is to ‘be provided as far up as Sioux City. 
This will make it possible to carry bulk 
shipments such as grain and_packing- 
house products by barge to St. Louis and 
other cities on the Mississippi. 

Industrial development is uncertain 
in this great valley, dominated by farming 
and ranching. Yet there might be such de- 
velopment. Metals and coal are plentiful 
in the Black Hills. That area and another 
in Wyoming and Montana have enormous 
deposits of lignite, a low-grade coal whose 
future value depends on technical develop- 
ments and market demands. South Dako- 
ta’s deposits of low-grade manganese might 
become important. Present plauning, em- 


phasizing flood control and _ irrigation, 
touches industrial development ° lightly. 
Backers of a regional authority want to 
see an abundance of low-cost fertilizer pro- 
duced from Montana’s vast stores of phos- 
phate rock. They advocate the setting up 
of laboratories and experiment stations to 
promote growth of small industries. 

Control over the development may 
be disputed for years. The congressional 
authorization puts Army and Reclamation 
Bureau engineers in charge, to divide the 
job of building the projects. A mechanism 
to co-ordinate operation of them is yet to 
be worked out. The President favors an 
authority, and legislation for it is pending. 
Vice President Harry S. Truman wants to 
shelve both plans and put the development 
under control of Brig. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
who drew the flood control plan and later 
built the Burma-Ledo Road. 

The final decision on control of the de- 
velopment will be important to the valley, 
and important, too, in helping to determine 
how the other great river valleys of the 
country shall be developed. The Missouri 
development itself seems sure gradually 
to result in notable changes in the valley, 
in its agriculture, in the daily living of its 
people and perhaps in industry, too. 
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Poland’s Ordeals: 
History Underlying 
New Boundaries 


A new Poland is being formed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Marshal Stalin. This treatment of 
Poland, as the Pictogram shows, follows 
a historical pattern. Throughout the last 
178 years, whenever a major crisis con- 
fronted Europe, something was done 
about Polish boundaries. 

In 1772, Russia, Prussia and Austria 
effected the first partition of Poland. The 
three countries intervened to settle an in- 
ternal dispute. Afterward each country 
took a few Polish provinces for itself. 

In 1793, Russia and Prussia again 
used internal strife as an excuse for divid- 
ing Poland. Russia took almost half the 
area that remained after the first partition. 

In 1795, Poland disappeared as a sep- 
arate European kingdom in the third par- 
tition, by Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
However, the area continued to be a po- 
litical bone of contention. 

In 1807, Napoleon revived part of the 
old kingdom as the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw. This collapsed with the French Em- 
peror’s defeat in 1812. 

In 1815, after the Congress of Vien- 
na, Russia again moved west in Poland at 
the expense of Prussia, incorporating the 
city of Warsaw into the Czar’s demain. 

In 1921, Poland was restored as an 
independent European republic through 
the Treaty of Riga. Polish independence 
was recognized in 1919 by the Treaty of 
Versailles. The new Polish state was 
carved out of Austria-Hungary, Russia 
and Germany. Later the Poles took Vilna 
from Lithuania, and, in 1938, the province 
of Teschen, which the Poles always 
claimed, was seized from Czechoslovakia. 

In 1939, Poland disappeared again. 
The German Reich moved east beyond 
Warsaw and the Soviet Union advanced 
west beyond Lwow, recovering much of 
the territory lost to Poland after the first 
World War. 

In 1945, another restoration of Po- 
land is in the making. Under terms of the 
Crimea Conference, as explained by Prime 
Minister Churchill, Russia is to keep most 
of the territory gained in 1939. As com- 
pensation, Poland is to receive territory 
long held by Germany, including a slice 
of East Prussia, a portion of Upper Silesia 
and the prewar free city of Danzig. 

Poland thus is to get western territory 
that she has not held since 1657, 
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ewe Beem Lskted: 


ABOUT REGULATION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Congress has just voted to give the in- 
surance business a three-year moratorium 
from full application of the antitrust laws. 
And the States are given a chance, under 
the bill which becomes law svith the Presi- 
dent’s signature, to continue to regulate 
in the insurance field. But, in many cases, 
States must take definite action if they 
are to keep the Federal Government from 
taking over such regulation. The mora- 
torium will last until Jan. 1, 1948. 

This situation goes back to last June, 
when the U.S. Supreme Court handed 
down its precedent-breaking decision in the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association 
case. The decision upset a principle that 
had prevailed for 75 years. It reversed 
the old doctrine that insurance is not com- 
merce, is not subject to regulation by Con- 
gress under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. 

Reversal of this long-standing precedent 
caused widespread confusion. Insurance 
companies did not know where they stood. 
Some hesitated to pay taxes imposed by 
State laws, were uncertain about applica- 
tion of other State regulations. State offi- 
cials also were confused. And millions of 
policyholders had an interest. This makes 
it important to know just what the Su- 
preme Court decision did, and what the 
moratorium bill passed by Congress means. 


First, the effect of the moratorium just 
voted by Congress: 


Congress has left the way open for indi- 
vidual States to continue to regulate and 
tax the insurance business, without the 
Tederal Government entering this field. 
This opportunity for States is not neces- 
sarily limited to the three-year moratorium 
period. The way is open for States to con- 
tinue this exclusive control over com- 
panies and persons engaged in the insur- 
ance business after Jan. 1, 1948. But Con- 
gress warns, in no uncertain terms, that 
the Federal Government will step in after 
the moratorium and apply its antitrust 
laws to the extent that the insurance busi- 
ness is not regulated by State laws. 


Specifically, Congress has decided that the 
Federal Government shall not apply to the 
insurance business until 1948 the antitrust 
provisions of the Sherman Act and the 
Clayton Act, the fair-trade provisions of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act or the 
antidiscrimination provisions of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. But there is one impor- 
tant exception to this blanket exemption. 
Insurance companies and individuals still 
can be prosecuted, even during the mora- 
torium period, under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act for agreements or acts of boy- 
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cott, coercion or intimidation. The Justice 
Department does not have to wait until 
1948 to bring charges on these grounds. 


Congress also made clear that certain other 
federal laws dealing with rights of workers 
are to apply to insurance companies and 
individuals, both during and after the 
moratorium. It specified these laws as the 
National Labor Relations Act, the Mer- 
chant Marine Act and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


Next, what individual States must do: 


If States are to avoid federal regulation 
over insurance, they themselves must regu- 
late the business. This does not mean that 
each State must adopt its own antitrust 
laws patterned after federal antitrust laws. 
But the bill passed by Congress said these 
federal laws would be applicable after the 
moratorium where the insurance business 
is not regulated by State laws. On the 
other hand, federal antitrust laws will not 
be applied, even after the moratorium, 
where States have laws covering this field. 


Most State legislatures probably will have 
to make some changes in their insurance 
laws to avoid federal intervention in regu- 
lation, This action by Congress has neith- 
er added to, nor taken away from, the pow- 
ers of States to regulate and tax the insur- 
ance business. Some States will be expected 
to make changes in existing laws regard- 
ing State approval of rate-fixing, prem- 
ium-collection or license-issuing practices. 
Others may have to change insurance 
taxation laws. Existing insurance policies 
are not expected to be affected, but new 
policies and renewed policies are likely to 
be in some States. 


The rights of States to control the insur- 
ance business are clearly defined. Congress 
declared that continued regulation and 
taxation by States was in the public in- 
terest. Furthermore, it said that any act of 
Congress must specifically relate to the 
business of insurance before it can invali- 
date or supersede ‘a State law that regu- 
lates or taxes the insurance business. The, 
antitrust laws, however, still can be applied 
to the insurance business, after the mora- 
torium ends, where the business is not 
regulated by State law. 


What insurance companies must do: 


Insurance companies must adjust their 
practices to conform to the new conditions 
that result from the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. They also will have to make changes 
that will be required by alteration of in- 
surance laws in certain States. In some 


States, there will be tighter control over 
rate fixing, over operations and decisions 
of rating bureaus. The federal antitrust 
laws prohibit private rate-fixing arrange- 
ments among insurance companies. Some 
companies may have to pay more taxes 
to States, others less. The moratorium igs 
designed to give both the insurance indus- 
try and the States time to make adjust- 
ments and any reorganizations that are 
required as the result of the Supreme 
Court decisions. 


Insurance companies and individuals also 
will have to make sure that they are not 
open to charges under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act involving agreements or acts to 
boycott, coerce or intimidate. The Federal 
Government does not have to wait until 
after the moratorium ends to bring such 
charges. It can, and may, act at any time 
in this connection under the Sherman Act. 
And, under the bill passed by Congress, 
regardless of what regulations are imposed 
by individual States, the States cannot take 
away from the Federal Government, the 
power to prosecute those suspected of boy- 
cott-coercion-intimidation practices. 


Finally, the situation after the three-year 
moratorium ends: 


Beginning on Jan. 1, 1948, the full powers 
under the Sherman, Clayton, Robinson- 
Patman and Federal Trade Commission 
acts can be applied to insurance businesses 
where they are not regulated by State law. 
The bill states that federal antitrust laws 
shall be applicable, after the moratorium, 
“to the business of insurance to the ex- 
tent that such business is not regulated by 
State law.” In some cases, court interpre- 
tations may be required to determine to 
what extent Sates have regulated the in- 
surance business. 


After three years, States will have the 
same rights to regulate and tax the insur- 
ance business as heretofore, unless Con- 
gress acts to change this. And, here, a 
flat warning was given to individual States 
—that the Federal Government will regu- 
late the insurance business at some future 
time if the States do not do so to the satis- 
faction of Congress. Or, as Majority Lead- 
er Barkley put it in the closing debate in 
the Senate on the insurance bill: “If any 
State, through its legislature, undertakes 
to go through the form of regulation mere- 
ly in order to put insurance companies 
within that State on an island of safety 
from congressional regulation, that effort 
will be futile . We are denying our- 
selves as a Congress no authority ulti- 
mately to deal with the subject.” 
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LOOKING BEYOND YALTA 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





Mr. Roosevelt's Explanation of Goals of Big Three Agreement 


Move to win congressional 
support for peace plans. 
Denial of illness rumors 

In the intimate, chatty tones of a con- 


versation in his private study, President 
Roosevelt gave Congress, in joint session, 


his report of the Yalta Conference and five 


weeks of travel and negotiation. The Presi- 
dent said the agreements made at Yalta 
were compromises of varying points of 
view, made to fit varying needs, and adopt- 
ed as the groundwork for an organization 
of nations to keep the peace. 

“The United States will not always have 
its way 100 per cent—nor will Russia, nor 
Great Britain,” Mr. Roosevelt said. “We 
shall not always have ideal solutions to 
complicated international problems, even 
though we are determined continuously to 
strive toward that ideal. But I am sure 
that under the agreement reached at Yalta, 
there will be a more stable political Europe 
than ever before. 

“. . Tam confident that the Congress 
and the American people will accept the 
results of this Conference as the beginnings 
of a permanent structure of peace upon 
which we can begin to build, under God, 
that better world in which our children and 
erandchildren . . . must live and can live.” 

The setting. Around the President, as 
he spoke from his chair in the well of the 
hall of the House of Representatives, were 
the men and women who must give their 
word before the United States can become 
a full partner in any world agency. Some 
of those listening already had voiced their 
disappointment at the compromise to 
which the President had agreed. 

President Roosevelt’s intimate approach 
to them enveloped the whole nation. He 
sat while speaking, and, for the first time 
in a speech in public, made a reference to 
the paralysis that makes it impossible for 
him to stand without braces. Now he told 
Congress and the listening nation: 

“It makes it a lot easier for me (to sit) 
in not having about 10 pounds of steel 
around the bottom of my legs.” , 


Then he sought to wave aside the ru- 


mors that he had been ill: 

“J was not ill for a second until I ar- 
rived back in Washington, and here I 
heard all of the rumors which had occurred 
during my absence.” 

The report. Mr. Roosevelt told little 
that had not already been disclosed by the 
original statements issued from Yalta, or 
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by the subsequent speeches made by Prime 
Minister Churchill. The President said the 
conference had covered plans for continu- 
ing the war, for writing at San Francisco 
the charter for an organization to keep 
the peace, plans for joint action in handling 
the liberated nations, arrangements for the 
division of Poland, for helping France to 
take a prominent part in the peace; and 
that his later talk with Prime Minister 
Churchill covered plans for future British 
participation in the war with Japan. 

The President said unconditional sur- 
render will not mean destruction or en- 
slavement of the German people. He de- 
fined it as meaning: temporary control of 
Germany; the end of the Nazi Party; the 
end of militaristic influence in Germany 
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quite a large slice of Germany, a large and 
long new coast line, many new harbors, 
most of East Prussia and Danzig. The ef- 
fort, he said, will be to create a Poland 
so strong it will not serve again as a cor- 
ridor through which Germany can march 
upon Russia. 

Press conference. Mr. Roosevelt had 
made his report to Congress the first busi- 
ness after his return. Hardly had he set 
foot back in the. White House before he 
had congressional leaders on the telephone 
making arrangements for his visit to the 
Capitol. And, before the reactions were in 
from his report to Congress, reporters 
trooped into his office for his regular press 
conference. : 

They found him looking tanned and 
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THE PRESIDENT ADDRESSES CONGRESS 
“‘We cannot always have ideal solutions” 


and complete disarmament; punishment for 
Nazi warmakers, and payment of repara- 
tions in kind for the damage done. 

Poland. One of the major compromises 
of the conference was on Poland. Mindful 
of the disturbed thoughts of some listen- 
ers, Mr. Roosevelt gave details. He said 
the people east of the Curzon Line, in the 
territory that Russia will get, are chiefly 
White Russian and Ukrainian; that the 
Curzon Line had been agreed upon in 1919 
as the fair boundary between the two 
nations. 

In exchange for this, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
Poland will get at the peace conference 


rested. But the wicker basket on his desk 
was crammed with an accumulation of 
domestic work that had piled up during 
his absence. The President said: Jesse Jones, 
replaced in the Cabinet as Secretary of 
Commerce, by Henry A. Wallace, no long- 
er is Federal Loan Administrator; there 
will be quite a few international treaties 
going to the Senate to implement the 
peace plans; he has no further plans for 
immediate travel; he could not say what 
Edward J. Flynn was doing in Moscow. 

On domestic matters, the President said 
he had not had time to catch up. He 
pointed to the heaping basket. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- ry 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.“’ (Yy n)/ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON (g 
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UNANSWERED QUESTIONS Amer 





partic 


By DAVID LAWRENCE pledg 


Decisions of far-reaching importance affecting all of 
us have been made. The American people face a new 
role in world affairs. They have been committed by 
their President to intimate participation in European 
affairs, European controversies and European politics. 
But we are told that this cannot be helped, that there 
is no middle ground, that we must accept our full 
measure of responsibility if we want peace. 

But what shall be the method of our participation, 
the process by which we exercise our influence as well 
as our power in the stages leading up to the emer- 
gency? Shall it be a game of chance in which we do not 
know the cards till the show-down comes or shall it be 
a partnership of free peoples in which we and other 
peoples have access to all the facts before commit- 
ments or decisions are reached? 

Clearly we may all agree with the objective—world 
peace—and yet disagree with the system of personal 
and private conferences whereby three men carve up 
European territory without allowing the corrective 
influences of public opinion to be operative and with- 
out, indeed, taking the people into their confidence on 
the reasons why pledges solemnly given already dur- 
ing this war are casually, if not flagrantly, disregarded 
by our allies. If we are to build a peace, we cannot do 
so by condoning the aggressive behavior of the head of 
a state who is not responsible to any Parliament or 
Congress, nor can we look with pride on the two other 
heads of state who now defend their “compromises” 
and destruction of principle on the ground that ex- 
pediency and “give-and-take” left no alternative. 

Is this the “new order” in the world—the reign of 
law and justice? Are we to establish a set of councils 
and boards in the United Nations organization which 
are to go through the motions of handling international 
problems while actually three men, sitting down in 
secrecy and seclusion, trade with one another? And 
are we then to be confronted with an accomplished 
fact and told there is nothing else we can do but ac- 
cept what has been agreed upon? 

Let us, therefore, insist through our legislative body 
that frank and full answers be given to pertinent ques- 
tions. Let our people go into Europe at least with their 
eyes wide open and their facts before them. Here are 
some of the questions that should be answered satis- 
factorily by our own Government if the American peo- 
ple are whole-heartedly to commit themselves to com- 


pulsory military service, burdensome taxes and a big tight” 
standing army in order to police Europe or at least to 6. Vi 
prevent it from breaking out in a third World War:} . ated 
1. Why was no verbatim record kept of what each} jo) wi 
of the “Big Three” said at the Yalta conference? If}.44 Po 
the Prime Minister had a record kept of what he said, joint a 
why have we no record of what Marshal Stalin or our} once. it 
President also said? conveni 
2. What are “some of the other arrangements made} 7, w 
at Yalta” which the President, in his prepared text] » enthi 
given to the press before he spoke to Congress, said Why w: 
would require ratification by a two-thirds vote of the} 4. peoy 
Senate? upon be 
3. Why does the President say now, that at Tef who vic 
heran in December 1943 long-range military plans§ tances ; 
were laid but “ro political arrangements were madej g, w) 
and none attempted,” when Prime Minister Church- feparati 
ill in his speech to the House of Commons on Defigock an 
cember 15, 1944, and again last week, told how hefihat we 
raised the question of the Polish boundary at Teheran} the dem 
and agreed with Marshal Stalin on the Curzon Line’ which G 
Why was this information withheld from the Amefi-| that the 
can people during 1944? tations 
4. If, as the President now says, the fourteen months} terials a: 
between Teheran and Yalta made too long a laps! bnkrup 
“without conferences of civilian representatives of the] |ster in 
three major powers,” why didn’t the Secretaries of chance t 
State meet and why is the idea of “periodic meetings} and dist: 
of the Foreign Secretaries of Great Britain, Russia, and] 9, Do. 
the United States at intervals of three or four months’] ‘we do + 
offered suddenly now as a new discovery in diplomatic] become ; 
intercourse and as a great accomplishment of the Yaltal prevent t 
conference? Didn’t Secretary Hull go to Moscow ititeparatio: 
November 1943 and meet there with the Foreign Sect¢{Germany 
taries of Britain and Russia? that it hi 
5. Supposing we grant that there was comradeshipfnot the ( 
and good feeling when President Roosevelt yielded twarfare a 
Marshal ‘Stalin and made possible unanimous agfétftive, so t 
ment, does this augur well for the affairs of the Unite Mefinitely 
States in the next 25 or 50 years when these same thre@Germany 
men may be subtracted by fate from sitting togetht§moil to se 
as the heads of state? What access have we to Russiaffpledge th 
public opinion and can we be sure that decisions ast§ 10, WI 
war or peace will be made by the Russian people anfAmerican 
not by their totalitarian executive, and isn’t this th{Charter a: 
crux of the whole problem however much we want tWords of | 
camouflage our concessions to the “might makéfaddress to 
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d a big right” doctrine which really won out at Yalta? 
least tol 6, Why didn’t the European Advisory Commission, 
1 War: created at Teheran and sitting in London ever since, 
at each] Jea] with the questions that arose in Italy and Greece 
nce? If} 2nd Poland? What assurance has the world that if 
1€ said, joint action was discarded when publicly pledged 
Of OUF} once, it will not be discarded again when it suits the 
convenience of any state to take unilateral action? 
smade} 7, Why was the military coordination announced 
ed text so enthusiastically at Yalta not achieved before Yalta? 
ss, said] Why was there an announcement at Teheran telling 
- of the the people that military coordination had been agreed 
upon between Russia, Britain and the United States? 
at Te-} Who violated that pledge, and what were the circum- 
plans stances of the default on a public pledge? 

> madef g, Why does the President say that “by compelling 
/hurch-§ reparations in kind—in plants, in machinery, in rolling 
on De-F stock and raw materials—we shall avoid the mistake 
10w helthat we and other people made after the last war— 
‘eheranf the demanding of reparations in the form of money 
1 Line? which Germany could never pay”? Doesn’t he recall 
Améfi-| that the Versailles Treaty set forth in detail the repa- 
rations that Germany did pay in kind till her ma- 
months} terials and money were depleted and she finally went 
a laps} bankrupt in 1923, only to make her economic recovery 
; of thel later in a spirit of revenge which gave Hitler his 
ies Of chance to put over National Socialism on the bitter 
eetings| and distraught German people? 

sia, and] 9, Does the President think that because he says 
onths’| ‘we do not want the German people to starve or to 
omatic| become a burden on the rest of the world,” he can 
e Yalta prevent this from happening if he lets Russia handle 
coW ilieparations from Moscow, drafting “forced labor” in 

 Secte Germany, and if Germany is divided up in such a way 

that it has no chance for economic sustenance? Will 

adeshipfnot the German people in desperation find guerrilla 

Ided twarfare and underground sniping their only alterna- 

agreeftive, so that American forces will be kept there in- 

Unite@deinitely or so that Russia may ultimately communize 

e thregGermany and the Balkans and keep Europe in a tur- 

ogethe§moil to settle the consequences of which we must now 

Russiapledge the use of our might in a third World War? 

is ast 10. What reply can the President make to the 

ple atgAmerican people who took the words of the Atlantic 

his thfCharter as seriously as he now asks them to take the 

want words of the Yalta communique or the words of his 

mak@eddress to Congress? What explanation has he to make 




















American people have right to know all the facts before they are committed to 
participation in European affairs—Lasting peace cannot come from broken 
pledges or compromises by heads of states in personal conferences 
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of the “terr‘torial agerandizement” whereby Russia 
grabbed Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania and refuses 
even to discuss their future status? What has he to 
say about creation of a puppet government by Russia 
at Lublin and of the proposed expulsion of millions of 
Poles from their homes? 

Maybe the answer to all of this lies in the simple 
phrase interpolated almost wistfully by the President 
as he was concluding his address to Congress. He was 
saying: “The Crimean Conference was a successful 
effort by the three leading nations to find again a com- 
mon ground of peace. It spells—” Here Mr. Roose- 
velt almost whispered the next four words—“it ought 
to spell—the end of the system of unilateral action 
and exclusive alliances and spheres of influence and 
balances of power and all the other expedients that 
have been tried for centuries, and have always failed.” 

Yes, it “ought to” spell the end of power politics and 
of the grab method. But will it? And must we guaran- 
tee these border settlements and pay the bill for the 
economic upheavals and bitterness of resistance that 
flows therefrom—pay with the lives of our sons and 
grandsons as well as with our treasure? Or are we to be - 
told by the guilty minds of the sinners that what we 
ask is but impertinent “perfectionism” and that in this 
practical world we must give up ideals and principles 
and give way to opportunism and the makeshifts of ex- 
pediency, ignoring our responsibility to innocent men, 
women, and children who are all creatures of God and 
deserve justice irrespective of any punishment that 
must necessarily be meted out to the criminal or the 
lawless? 

Where is the international morality we have striven 
for so long? 

Where is the courage to challenge the compromises 
and the appeasements that mean not yet the uncondi- 
tional surrender of our enemies but already the un- 
conditional surrender of our souls and our consciences 
to the old, old doctrine that “might makes right.” 

Shall we—in Congress, in the press, and in the gath- 
erings of free men everywhere—acquiesce because it 
is the easiest course to follow? Shall we exchange the 
comfort of a craven acquiescence for the courage to 
speak out against the mistakes that mean more blood- 
shed tomorrow and for years to come? That is the 
unanswered question on which hinges the great deci- 
sion that faces the American people today. 
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_Question.. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Do you believe that the handling 
of the Polish question at the Crimea 
Conference will be a contribution to 
world peace? 

To present a cross section of public 
opinion as to whether the Big Three 
agreement on revision of boundaries 
and a provisional government for Po- 
land is a solution to world peace, The 
United States News asked experts on 
international law and others the pre- 
ceding question. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


Lester H. Woolsey 


Washington, D.C.; Legal Adviser, Pan 
American Union; Former Solicitor of De- 
partment of State, 


answers: 

I regret to say that my reply must be 
in the negative. There was a time in the 
history of international relations when the 
transfer of territory by ex-parte decision 
or the dictate of victors was regarded as 
in full accord with the approved practice 
of the time. 

I believe that such transfers, in order to 
meet the test of the international con- 
science, must be based upon justice and 
respect for law. It may be said that there 
are ethnologic questions involved in the 
Curzon Line and that the Russian claim 
is possibly based on this theory. If this 
is so, what justification is there for ex- 
tending Poland’s western boundary into 
territory of German ethnology, thereby 
creating another irredentist problem? 


P. A. Sorokin 


Cambridge, Mass.; Professor of Sociology, 

Harvard University; Former Member, Coun- 

cil of Russian Republic, 1917, 
answers: 

All in all, the Polish question has been 
handled quite satisfactorily. I regard that 
the perfectly legitimate and unquestion- 
able demands of Russia have been very 
conservative and exceptionally modest. 
Russia’s concession from these demands 
made at the Conference made the decision 
favorable to Poland rather than to Russia. 
It is about as good as could be made under 
the circumstances. 


Stanislaw L. Centkiewicz 
New York, N. Y.; Editor, The Polish Review, 
answers: 
The handling of the Polish question is 4 


menace to world peace. The proposals are 
contrary to the Atlantic Charter, for they 
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WORKING TOGETHER ON 


WARTIME ACCOUNTING 





Burroughs systems and installation men 





have been working constantly with 
officers in the armed services, 
government officials and war plant 
executives—helping them to find 
ways to handle all types of 
accounting with the greatest saving 
in manpower—helping them to adapt 
their Burroughs equipment to changing 
conditions and an increasing volume of work. 


There are many reasons why Burroughs has been best qualified 

to help during the trying war years. The Burroughs field staff has had 

years of intensive training in machine accounting, and a broad, 
diversified experience. Information services, with current, 

practical machine accounting information, are maintained 

in all Burroughs branches. Burroughs’ headquarters staff 

coordinates the total effort so that all Burroughs men 

are promptly informed of new, improved methods. 


Burroughs is ready at all times to help you 
make the fullest use of the Burroughs 
equipment you now own. 


B } p 
U. oughs BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


IN MACHINES - IN COUNSEL -: IN SERVICE 


FIGURING. ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 














N spite of higher wages, in- 

creased taxes, and greater 
costs for all the 1001 mate- 
rials that go to make a railroad, 
freight costs to the public are 
actually lower today than they 
were 20 years ago. So low, 
that in 1944 a ton of freight 
was carried at an average 
cost of less than one cent a mile. 

How possible? Simply by 
constant improvement in 











What costs less today than 20 years ago? 


operating methods, continued 
research and development of 
new equipment, and the earn- 
est cooperation of all railroad 
men and women. 


Better and better transporta- 
tion is the continuing aim of 
the Erie and other Railroads. 
For, low cost, mass transpor- 
tation is an essential link in 
bringing the good things of 
American life into every home. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








make territorial changes “that do not ae. 
cord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned” and deny “the 
rights of all people to choose the form of 
government under which they will live.” 

The Polish nation regards the Yalta 
announcement as the fifth partition of Po. 
land. President Roosevelt declared that 
the unyielding spirit of the Polish people 
has been an inspiration to the world. This 
unyielding spirit will continue to reject 
slavery in any form. 


Corliss Lamont 


New York, N. Y.; Chairman, National Coup. 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship; Writer 
on Political and Economic Affairs; Lec. 
turer on Russia, Cornell University, 1943, 


answers: 

Perfect political and ethnic arrange. 
ments in Eastern Europe are not feasible, 
but the Crimea Conference has done the 
best possible job and thereby greatly ad- 
vanced the prospects of world peace. 

Most important is the establishment of 
the Curzon Line. In the disputed area east 
of the Curzon Line, the population is over- 
whelmingly White Russian and Ukrainian 
with only 2,500,000 Poles out of 11,000, 
000 inhabitants. This territory and popv- 
lation properly belong with Soviet Russia, 
as was recognized back in 1919. 

The provisions made at the Crime 
Conference for the Poles to receive ces- 
signs of territory from Germany wil 
eradicate that very likely cause of war, 
the Danzig Corridor, and will give Poland 
a country economically richer than in 
1939, even though somewhat smaller. 


Stephen Duggan 


New York, N.Y.; Director, Institute of Inter. 
national Education; Professor of Politicd 
Science, College of the City of New Yorl, 


answers: 

I do not believe that including Germa 
territory within a Polish state can bea 
contribution to world peace. I have no ob 
jection to the Curzon Line, but to includ 
East Prussia and Germany up to the Ode 
River would arouse hatred on the part d 
Germany. Poland would have to rely upa 
Russian support against Germany aul 
would become a puppet state. 





Lyle Evans Mahan 


New York, N.Y.; Vice President and Actin 
President, Society for the Prevention ¢ 
World War Ill, Inc., 


answers: 

This Society believes that this probles 
was handled with realism and _ justice. 

It is to be emphasized that the Cura 
Line follows as far as possible the ethno 
graphical frontier. Poland, liberated larg 
ly through Russian efforts, has bee 
offered as a quid pro quo substantial anf 
valuable compensations in the west. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
LOOKS AHEAD 


Athwart one of the world’s oldest 
trade routes stand the tall cities of 
the Union of South Africa. Staunch 
ally in war and steadfast friend in 
peace, South Africa has much in 
common with America...the open, 
friendly temper of the people, the 
broad expanse of the land, a ten- 
dency toward skyscrapers in the 
cities and the culture of infor- 


. mality in society. 


Modern railways link the cities, 
producing areas and harbours, and 
the efficiency of the transit system 
has stood the test of war... sup- 
plying countless convoys, serving 
fleets of transports, as well as facili- 
tating the repair of many a gallant 
ship that had suffered at the hands 
of the enemy. 


These transportation facilities, now 
adapted to war, are proven ad- 
juncts to peacetime trade afford- 
ing speedy, safe and economical 
carriage and careful handling of 
goods, in accordance with a tra- 
dition of service founded with the 
first white settlement of the Cape. 


Traditional, too, is the vast hospi- 
tality of the sunny salubrious land, 
with its modern hotels and clubs, 
its genial rest camps in the great 
game reserves, and magnificent 
drives through some of the world’s 
most ene scenery. The oe 
is justly world-famous as a friendly 
place where the traveller lingers 
with pleasure, leaves with regret 
and revisits with delight. 

Write for free dlustrated booklet, “South 
Africa on Service.” South African Govern- 
ment, Information Office. 
500 Fifth Avenue 


a York 18,N.Y. fr 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 
RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


JOHN L. LEWIS‘S 


NEW STRATEGY: 


BEHIND DEMAND FOR ROYALTIES 


John L. Lewis, in negotiating for a new 
contiact for his miners, is taking a leaf 
from the book of experience of wartime 
labor relations. He now is attempting to 
apply some very practical lessons learned 
through administration of various wartime 
labor laws. 

From James C. Petrillo’s experience 
in getting a royalty for his musicians from 
phonograph records, Mr. Lewis gets the 
idea of demanding a royalty from the soft 
coal operators of 10 cents on every ton. 

From the War Labor Board, Mr. 
Lewis has learned about “fringe” issues. 
He has studied how other’ unions have 





These are some of the things the miners 
are demanding: 

A $60,000,000 royalty. Mr. Petrillo 
thought up the royalty idea in 1943, and 
later induced record and transcription com- 
panies to pay a royalty on records into the 
unemployment fund of his AFL musicians’ 
union. The War Labor Board did not pass 
directly on this phase of the contract, but 
Government stabilizers did nothing to pre- 
vent the royalty payments. Now Mr. Lewis 
demands a 10-cent-a-ton royalty on all soft 
coal mined, the money to be used to main- 
tain the physical welfare of the miners. 

Mr. Lewis insists that there is nothing 





bf 
; 





—Harris & 


CHARLES O'NEILL, JOHN L. LEWIS, JOHN O‘LEARY 
... strategy was carefully mapped out 


been able to win wage concessions without 
technically violating the “little steel” for- 
mula. So Mr. Lewis now accepts the “little 
steel” formula as something that is here to 
stay, and asks for “fringe” benefits of the 
type that WLB has been passing out. He 
does not ask any increase in the present 
basic wage rate of $1 an hour. 

From the War Labor Disputes Actf,, 
the president of the miners’ union got the 
idea of holding a strike election. By thus 
saddling the National Labor Relations 
Board with the tremendous job of holding 
an election in thousands of mines through- 
out the country in a single day, Mr. Lewis 
hopes to discredit the War Labor Disputes 
Act. This Act, passed two years ago, was 
aimed directly at Mr. Lewis. Now he finds 
a way to turn it to his own use. 

The result of the Lewis strategy is that 
Government stabilization officials may find 
it difficult to deny his demands. 
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inflationary about this demand, ,nothing 
that runs counter, to stabilization policy. 
He would use the royalty funds to provide 
the miners with medical and surgical care, 
hospitalization, insurance, rehabilitation 
and economic protection. Based on the 
present production goal of 620,000,000 tons 
of soft coal a year, the fund would run in 
the neighborhood 0° $60,000,000 annually. 

Mr. Lewis, John O'Leary, the miners’ 
vice president, and other union negotia- 
tors doubtless know that they cannot ex- 
pect Government approval of royalties of 
this size, but apparently hopes to use the 
idea as a bargaining weapon to win, other 
concessions. 

Shift differentials. In this demand, a 
policy inaugurated by WLB in the steel 
wage dispute is coming home to roost. The 
miners are asking 10 cents more an hour 
for working the second shift and 15 cents 
more for the third shift. WLB granted 
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8 Here’s a promise to be fulfilled 
only when Victory is accom- 
plished. Then a smart, new peacetime 
Ford will be waiting to make those 
trips more fun. 

... For your coming Ford will be big 
and roomy —youthful in action and in 
styling. Rich appearing — inside and 


out—its smart lines will surely ratea 
“‘second look” on street and highway. 
... Naturally, this new car will live 
up to the famous Ford tradition for 
economy and reliability. Into it will 
go all the skill and experience Ford 
has gained in more than 40 years. 
... When? We’re going to start pro- 


duction plans as soon as we get the 
necessary “‘go ahead.” Meanwhile, 
the full Ford resources are helping 
to speed the VICTORY. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





“STARS OF THE FUTURE.” Listen to the new Ford musical program on all Blue Network stations. Every Friday night—8:00 E.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:30 M.W.T., 8:30 P.W.T. 








Most men will concur with Yale and 
Towne that record controls tested in 
war can be expected to play major 
roles in peace-time battles for sales 
volume. 

Long-successful lock and hardware 
manufacturers with modern ways 
of doing things, Yale effectively 
governs vital plant activities with 
Kardex Visible and Graph-A-Matic 
Signal Control systems. 

This company’s raw ma- 
terials stock control, for 
example, is assigned to a 
Kardex system providing 
quick reference to four rec- 
ords in combination, showing 
balances, summary of dis- 
bursements, record of allot- 
ments, and purchasing ac- 
tivity. 














LOW-COST OPERATION = 


Graph-A-Matic signal control in- 
tegral with these records provides an 
item-by-item chart of current status. 
Profit-eating overstocks are elimi- 
nated, also understocks that endan- 
ger the smooth flow of production. 
And Kardex is simple to operate, 
easy on the clerical payroll. All of 
which tends to reduce production 


costs. 


Perhaps your organization 
could use these keys to good 
administration inbuilt in 
Kardex. Let a Systems and 
Methods Technician survey 
your requirements. Just call 
our nearest Branch Office. 


K ARDE X — of course! 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT REMINGTON RAND INC, 





differentials of 4 cents and 6 cents an hour 
to CIO steelworkers for similar shifts. 

Vacation pay. The miners are asking 
vacation payments of $100 instead of the 
$50 now received. WLB raised the amount 
two years ago from $20 to $50. 

Equipment. Companies are asked to 
provide certain articles of equipment now 
paid for by the miners. These include tools, 
explosives, hats, caps, etc. Just recently, 
WLB directed packing-house companies 
to pay for certain types of work clothes 
worn by employes. 

Overtime pay. While there are ample 
WLB precedents for awarding overtime 
payments beyond a regular work day and 
week, WLB will examine the miners’ latest 
overtime demands closely in search of 
hidden wage increases that could be con- 
strued to violate the “little steel”’ formula. 

The miners’ new overtime demands, if 
granted, would net them the biggest single 
increase of any of their requests. It is pro- 
posed to return to the seven-hour day in 
the mines, with time and one half to be 
paid for additional productive and under- 
ground travel time beyond seven hours a 
day and 35 hours a week. The miners now 
are paid for 45 minutes of travel time a 
day and work a nine-hour day, including 
a 15-minute lunch period for which they 
are not paid. At present, overtime for the 
miners begins after 40 hours each week. 

Those are the principal methods by 
which the union proposes to boost miners’ 
earnings and still stay within the stabili- 
zation rules. As estimated by Charles 
O’Neill, a spokesman for the operators, 
Mr. Lewis’s demands amount to a daily 
increase per worker of $3.30 a day. This 
estimate includes the royalty income that 
would be paid into the union treasury and 
not directly to the miners. 

Strike election. By requesting a strike 
vote under Government auspices, Mr. 
Lewis is prepared to legalize any work 
stoppages that may occur next month 
under the miners’ policy of “no contract, 
no work.” The same War Labor Disputes 
Act under which he proposes to legalize a 
strike provides a method of stopping 
strikes. This is done by Government seiz- 
ure of strike-bound properties and making 
it illegal to strike against the Government. 
With coal in such short supply as it now 
is, the Government is not going to permit 
a strike of any duration. 

The mechanics of conducting a strike 
election among 400,000 miners, working in 
thousands of coal pits throughout the 
country, will tax the administrative facili- 
ties of NLRB to the limit. Under the law, 
the election must be held in one day. This 
will necessitate employment of thousands 
of extra election officials, will mean thou- 
sands of dollars in expense, and widespread 
use of precious transportation facilities. In 
preparing for this job, NLRB virtually 
will have to suspend operations under the 
Wagner Act. And all of this to conduct an 
election the outcome of which is a foregone 
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In inspection operations there is no way of gaging the consequences of 
doubt . . . but there’s one sure way of gaging beyond a shadow of a 
doubt! 

That method is with the use of Jones & Lamson Optical Compara- 
tors, projection machines for measuring and comparing objects by 
means of a magnified shadow. 


They measure angles in degrees and minutes; lead or spacing; 


height or depth . . . They photograph the enlarged shadow, 
without the need of a dark-room ... They compare objects 
with a master outline . .. They permit rapid inspection and 


measurement of the many forms that are difficult or even im- 
possible to inspect by direct gaging. 

Any man or woman with a few minutes of instruction can operate this 
machine with speed and precision—a matter of particular importance in 
these days of manpower shortage. 

There’s an experienced Jones & Lamson Inspection Engineer. near you. 
Call, write or wire for this service to Jones & Lamson Machine Company, 
Springfield, Vermont. 

For rapid, economical inspection ... BEYOND A SHADOW OF A DOUBT! 
e 


Manufacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic Lathes * Automatic Thread 
Grinders * Optical Comparators * Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


JONES . LAMSON (; 


MACHINE COMPANY 
OPTICAL COMPARATORS jyarngtcie: 5, PROFT-PRODUCING 











The NAT LON’S Goods pass 
through a 


Railway Expressman’s hands! 


The Railway Expressman is an integral part of the commercial and 
social life of the nation. That’s one reason why, prior to the war, 
over 65% of all employes had been in the Express Service from 10 
to 50 years. Few sought other work. The compensation, interest of 
the work — in short, being a Railway Expressman — offered a way 
of life satisfying to most. / 

Today, over 22,000 highly trained Expressmen are serving in the 
armed forces. The enormous increase in shipments, mostly of war 
goods, requires over 75,000 men and women, an increase of 50%. 
These new Express employes are performing their work well under 
trying conditions. 

We look forward to the end of this war and the return of our 
veterans. We shall welcome them back. Old and new Expressmen 
will be ready to meet the shipping needs of an ever-expanding 
America. 























conclusion. Everyone knows the miners 
will vote to strike, if the election is held. 


Minimum wages. Employers should 
not be misled into thinking that the War 
Labor Board’s new policy on substandard 
wages means that all who are paying less 
than 50 cents an hour are compelled to 
raise minimums to that level now or in 
the near future. That is not the case. 

What WLB’s new policy does mean js 
this: 

Employers, or employers and work- 
ers together, may ask permission to 
raise wages to this level. The request 
should be directed to the nearest re- 
gional war Jabor board. The regional 
board then may approve the request 
without regard to prevailing wage 
brackets for various job classifications. 





—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM H. DAVIS 
e.. defined his minimum 


In cases where employers refuse to 
pay a 55-cent rate, demanded by work- 
ers, the regional boards will take into 
consideration appropriate prevailing 
rates in making their determinations. 
The boards may decide that some fig- 
ure lower than 55 cents should be the 
minimum. 

The boards are restrained from whole- 
sale approval of the new minimum by this 
provision: If the proposed increase affects 
price ceilings or increases production costs 
above prevailing levels, it must be ap- 
proved by Fred M. Vinson, director of 
Economic Stabilization. 

In the past, employers have been per- 
mitted to pay up to 50 cents an hour to 
correct substandard wages without going 
to WLB for approval. 

In selecting 55 cents as the new mini- 
mum, WLB Chairman William H. Davis 
said that 55 cents an hour was not neces- 
sarily enough to provide a decent stand- 
ard of living. 
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Mind if We Salute a Couple 


of Great Pioneers? 


SOME of us here at the Blue, while old hands at radio, 
are new to certain phases of this network business. 


Not exactly Johnny-Come-Lately’s, though. The New 
Blood at the Blue spent many a year in the trenches, so to 
speak, at the agency end of radio. We played a part in 
helping advertisers build some of the present top-rating 
shows. 


But now we're in the saddle of a network trying to make 
it more useful to more people and, at the same time, trying 
to build in values that will make it possible for advertisers 
and agencies to sell more goods at /ess cost. 


And the deeper we dig in, the more we realize how for- 
tunate we are that our predecessors had level heads. 


Broad Vision Avoided Traps 


Ever think how sour radio might have gone with the wrong 
handling? We figured out the other day, for example, that 
the amount of listening in a single week to Blue Network 
shows is the equivalent of 475 million people. 


And that’s only one week on one network. Ours. Our 
predecessors, who have been in the business longer, have 
even larger audiences, so the sum total of the three major 
networks will probably run into a billion and a half or two 
billion. That is a lot of listening. A /ot of opportunities through 
the years to make very bad mistakes from which no end of 
criticism would have arisen and about which the Government 
might have had to take violent action. 

But the vision of the Paleys and Kestens and Sarnoffs 
and Trammells kept radio from falling into that trap. 

Now comes a new era. During the war radio has become 


a vital instrument of communication, a greater personal 
friend to John Q. Public than ever before. And the job of 


THIS 1S rue Glue NETWORK 


SS & #@ @ 82 & & r o 


serving an economy on-the-mend after the war is going to 
force radio into being a still better selling medium. So, 
armed with a radio system that’s earned a brand new pedi- 
gtee and with new jobs to do, we, at the Blue, are setting 
out to match our ideas against the old timers, and benefit 
by their experience. 


We feel that we are making progress—a lot of progress. 
We have put together what is generally regarded as 


the ablest program department in the network busi- 
ness. : 


We have added 8 new powerful, well-managed 
stations. 


We have permitted broad freedom of expression to 
our news commentators, believing that in this way 
the Blue can make “freedom of the air” a reality. 


We can point to the biggest ratings of any network on 
weekday mornings—a record that has been maintained 
every month for over a year. 

All this progress helps build confidence and reputation 
and, in turn, these two ingredients help our advertisers 
sell more goods. 


Now There Are Three Great Networks 


Yes, the radio “‘picture’’ is changing—perhaps by as much 
as 33% per cent—for many feel that where once there 
were only two great networks, now there are three. Shrewd 
Time Buyers are becoming increasingly aware of this and 
many now consider it sound postwar planning to have a 
good time period on the Blue tucked away. 


Yep—we’re building on the sound and firm foundation 
laid by the pioneers. God bless em. 
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A WATCH WORTH WAITING FOR 


Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pennas 
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(The following analysis of trends at 
the Inter-American Conference in 
Mexico City comes from one of the 
editors of The United States News 
who observed the deliberations at first 
hand.) 


The U.S. economic “charter” for postwar 
expansion of world trade is being well re- 
ceived in Mexico City, but Latin-American 





MR. CLAYTON 
. a plan needed compromise 


delegates to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence still want to know just how this coun- 
try is going to put it into effect. Between 
the outline and the adoption of the charter 
are a number of obstacles to be overcome. 
The outline, as presented for Hemi- 
sphere approval by Assistant Secretary of 
State Will L. Clayton, contains two major 
points, one dealing with the transition 
from war to peace, and the other with post- 
war trade. To effect an orderly transition, 
the U.S. is depending on these factors: 
Stock piling. U.S. purchases of critical 
materials from other American nations 
would not stop suddenly. The State De- 
partment hopes to get Congress to approve 
postwar stock piles of such materials as 
bauxite, manganese, tin, and other critical 
metals, fibers and vegetable oils. In the 
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OBSTACLES TO TRADE ‘CHARTER’: 
BASIS OF CONFEREES’ HESITANCY 


. built dollar balances, amounting to a prob- 


past, Congress has been stingy in appro- 
priating funds for stock piles. 

Foreign credits. The Export-Import 
Bank, the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, the Interna- 
tional Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund would be used to bolster Euro- 
pean purchasing power for Latin-American 
goods. Congress has yet to act on the pro- 
posals for a World Bank and a Monetary 
Fund, but appears disposed to expand the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Dollar balances. Latin-American na- 
tions would be expected to use their war- 


able $4,000,000,000, to start themselves on 
the road to postwar recovery. The U.S. 
would consent to dollar exchange controls 
in this period to confine buying to indus- 
trial equipment and necessities, instead of 
luxuries. That could mean postwar export 
controls by this country, continued im- 
port controls in Latin-American countries. 
Rationing. Mr. Clayton promised that 
machinery, tools and other supplies would 
continue to be allocated to Latin America 
so long as wartime controls continue. He 
intimated further that the U.S. Govern- 
ment would examine the need for con- 
tinued controls after war powers end, but 
Congress may have different ideas. 
After the adjustment has been made, 
these broad postwar policies are urged: 
Tariff reductions. Latin-American 
countries would be urged to reduce tariffs 
in exchange for tariff reductions by this 
country. Most Latin-American  govern- 
ments, however, derive the bulk of their 
revenue from tariff duties, and many now 
want protective tariffs for their own bud- 
ding industries, such as_ steel, textiles, 
shoes and foodstuffs. Congress also might 
balk at lowering tariffs on Latin-American 
oil, copper, corn, wheat and cotton. 
Trade discriminations between coun- 
tries would be discarded. That would bar 
such preferential contracts as Latin Ameri- 
ca might make with Britain, and stop the 
U.S. from buying Latin-American goods 
in exchange for U.S. exports. Latin-Amer- 
ican businessmen still have to be persuaded 
of the advantages of such arrangements. 
They are experts in exchange controls, im- 
port quotas and other controls. 
Commodity agreements. The State 
Department, however, would accept agree- 
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Floated on a soft, downy cushion of 
KIMPAK*, war materials of every kind 
are reaching the far-flung battle fronts 
in perfect fighting condition. And after 
victory, this modernized method of 
protective packaging will be a boon 
to peacetime shippers. 

Because KIMPAK is so compact, so 
flexible, so easy to use, it speeds pack- 
aging—saves time and work in the ship- 
ping room. Often cuts freight costs by 
reducing package size and weight. 

KImPAK comes in various forms to 
provide dependable protection for any- 
thing from refrigerators to jewelry. It 
will pay you to learn the whole story 
about this amazingly resilient cushion- 
ing material. For a free illustrated book 
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ments to handle surpluses. These are likely 
to include cotton, wheat, metals, and, per- 
haps, petroleum. It would mean the end, 
or reduction, of this country’s export sub- 
sidies for cotton and wheat. Congress now 
supports farm subsidies. 

Export-Import loans. Long-term loans 
to build up Latin-American industry are 
promised from an enlarged Export-Import 
Bank, but the State Department opposes 
loans for industries that require subsidies 
and high tariffs to keep them afloat. Latin 
Americans want loans free from restric- 
tions. Brazilian delegates are proposing 
long-term loans without interest. 

Foreign investments would get equal 
treatment with domestic investments, 
Hemisphere nations are wary of foreign 
control over their industries. They would 
rather hire U.S. technicians and borrow 
U.S. capital than make partners of for- 
eigners. An alternative suggestion is an 
Inter-American Arbitration Board to de- 
cide trade and investment disputes, but 
Congress might object to this device. 

Basic differences to be reconciled in 
trade policy lie in this country’s desire to 
continue exporting on a large scale, and 
Latin-American fears that unrestricted 
trade would swamp their markets with 
U.S. goods, thereby retarding their own 
industrial development. The same un 
easiness toward postwar U.S. trade Policy 
is being voiced by the British. 

Argentina continues to cast a shadow 
over Conference deliberations. World 
agreements—or even Hemisphere agree- 
ments—on wheat, corn, meat or hides 
would be meaningless without Argentina, 
yet, this country still is not ready to apply 
pressure to bring that country into line. 
Argentine meat for soldiers is considered 
more important at present than Argentine 
refusal to enter the Hemisphere system. 

Other countries, however, are forcing 
the U.S. delegation’s hand on this point. 
A resolution offered by Brazil, Uruguay 
and Colombia for a special Hemisphere 
security pact against aggressors caught 
U.S. delegates off guard. This “Chapulte- 
pec Declaration” was headed for unani- 
mous approval until Senator Warren R. 
Austin (Rep.), of Vermont, obtained a 
postponement and a compromise. 

The original declaration was aimed di- 
rectly at Argentina and provided for mil- 
tary action as well as economic sanctions 
against any aggressor in the Hemisphere. 
U.S. delegates hesitated for two reasons: 
(1) the constitutional requirement that 
Congress, not the President, must declare 
war; (2) the fear that such a Hemisphere 
security pact might weaken the world s- 
curity pact that is to be presented at the 
San Francisco Conference. 

The action toward Argentina, however, 
is a sign that Latin-American delegates 
have their own ideas on postwar organiza 
tion, political and economic, and that con- 
siderable compromising will have to bk 
done before any agreements are reached. 
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Economic Plan 
For Hemisphere: 
Press Reaction 


The “economic charter for the Ameri- 


cas,” proposed by the U.S. delegation to 
the Inter-American Conference at Mexico 
City, is indorsed by commenting editors 
both for the goal it sets forth—economic 
w-operation for freer trade and a general 
ising of living standards—and for the 
means proposed for its attainment. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) 
jails the charter’s “restatement of the 
dassic doctrines of wealth through indi- 
vidual initiative, the productive use of 
natural resources, the development of 
transport facilities, the reduction of trade 
barriers . . . and the just and equitable 
treatment of foreign enterprise and capi- 
tal.” 

Calling it “as well-meaning a state docu- 
ment as we are likely to see,” the Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) asks that 
the American people “think through its 
implications and accept its ultimate bene- 
fits even at some present cost,” in the light 
of the fact that pressure groups already 
have taken us “a long way in the direction 
of imposing upon ourselves the very con- 
trols which destroy . . . liberty.” 

“Unless the United States proves itself 
fully conscious of the implications of its 
position as the world’s chief creditor na- 
tion,” says the Christian Science Monitor 
(Ind.), “the organization of the Western 
Hemisphere into an area relying on the 
Hull philosophy might only substitute 
conflict between blocs of countries for con- 
fict between single countries,” but our 
participation with European nations in 
the Bretton Woods proposals makes the 
Inter-American charter seem “a logical 
quid pro quo.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
believes the charter might “transform the 
entire economic structure of the New 
World in a highly constructive sense,” 
since backwardness, poverty and_ political 
instability in Latin America have been 
largely due to conditions resulting from 
lack of “economic synchronization.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
declares that we must not only join with 
the Hemisphere nations in putting down 
aggression, but that “economically . . . we 
can do no less, if for no other reason than 
to show our gratitude” for help in the war 
efort, than to assure the cushioning of 
Latin-American economies in the transi- 
tion to peace, as the charter proposes. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


BATTLE OVER TARIFF CUTS: 


MOVE TO FOSTER WORLD TRADE 


Fight in Congress for Broadening of Reciprocal Agreements Act 


Aim to aid U.S. exports 
as job makers, by reversing 
trend to closed economies 


A new dispute on an old subject—the 
tariff—is in the making. This dispute, 
abandoning familiar patterns, promises to 
become a diplomatic as well as a domestic 
conflict. Behind the controversy is an Ad- 
ministration plan for using tariff reduc- 
tions as a lure in a campaign for a heavy 
world-wide flow of postwar foreign trade. 
Other nations are to be offered access to 
the rich U.S. market, if they remove the 
barners that keep foreign goods out of their 


—Blakeslee Lane 
EXPORTS FROM THE U. S. 
A possible key to foreign trade... 


own lands. Ultimately, the Administra- 
tion hopes for a world economic conference 
and a general agreement leveling tariffs 
and other obstacles to commerce. 

First intimations of what is in mind 
have just come from this country’s spokes- 
men at the Inter-American Conference in 
Mexico City. Much of the program is to 
go to Congress soon. Congressional high- 
tariff elements are wary and preparing for 
battle. Other nations are watching skep- 
tically and making their own postwar 
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trade plans—plans which, at present, show 
a trend away from the economic co-opera- 
tion the Administration would like. 

The present interim provides opportu- 
nity for an examination of the present 
tariff situation, of the changes proposed 
and methods of change to be used, of the 
purposes and attitudes of all concerned, 
and for an appraisal of the outlook. 

Tariff bargaining. The Administration 
wants to use in the future primarily the 
same tariff-revision procedure that it has 
followed since 1934. This is the trade- 
agreements method, fathered by former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

Under this method, the United States 
strikes a bargain with another country, 
cutting tariff rates on selected items that 
the second country is anxious to sell here. 
The second nation, as part of the bargain, 
reduces its own tariffs on articles or com- 
modities that the U.S. wants to export. 
The reduced American rates then become 
available to most other countries, because 
the United States has agreed not to dis- 
criminate against them in fixing its tariffs. 

Tariff bargaining authority was given 
to the Administration by Congress, with 
a series of limitations. No rate, as fixed 





IMPORTS IN LATIN AMERICA 
... lies in a tariff program... 


in the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Law, may be 
reduced by more than 50 per cent. Trade 
agreements may be negotiated with only 
one country at a time. The authorizing 
law expires periodically. Originally enacted 
in 1934, it was extended in 1937, 1940, 
and 1943. It expires again on June 12 of 
this year. President Roosevelt, of course, 
will ask for another extension, and is ex- 
pected to add some of his postwar ideas to 
the legislation. 

Several changes in the law are to be 
requested, stemming from both past ex- 
perience and future plans. 

Deeper tariff cuts. Existing tariff-re. 
duction agreements with 26 nations have 





DEAN ACHESON 
... aware of postwar realities 


cut many of the Hawley-Smoot rates al- 
most the full 50 per cent allowed by Con- 
gress. Rates have been reduced on comn- 
modities that made up 63 per cent of pre- 
war tariff-affected imports, by value. Gen- 
erally speaking, these were the commodi- 
ties of most importance in international 
trade. The reductions averaged 43 per cent. 

Consequently, as the law stands, this 
country has used up most of its bargaining 
power. Little leeway is left for postwar 
negotiations. The list of nations with 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL may be 

part of your present planning. It may never 
have been carried in bulk before, may present 
serious transportation problems. 


Yet—General American engineers will design the 
exact type of tank car needed to carry your chem- 
ical—at the right temperature, right pressure, and 
with its purity protected. Our ability to build for 
hard-to-handle products has been proven—with 
chlorine, sulphuric acid, helium gas, dozens of 


others. 
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Even though your new product or problem commod- 
ity is still in the laboratory stage, General American 
engineers are ready to work with you now. Keeping 
pace with your progress, we will plan the new tank 
car with every feature needed for safe, economical 
transportation. 


Call or write our general offices—135 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago 90, Ill. : 


TRANSPORTATION 


Builders and Operators of Specialized Railroad Freight Cars %* Bulk Liquid Storage Terminals %* Pressure Vessels and other 
Welded Equipment * Aerocoach Motor Coaches * Process Equipment of all kinds %* Fruit and Vegetable Precooling Service 
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containers, in cases of twelve 5-lb. bags, and in 75-lb. drums, half 
and 300-lb. barrels. (4) The Finnell line is complete as to floor 
cleaning powders, providing a single source of supply for all types. | 
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Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 
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which agreements have been signed is lim. 
ited. Fifteen of the 26 are Latin-American 
countries. Others are Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium (and Luxembourg jn 
the same agreement), Sweden, Holland, 
Switzerland, France, Finland, Turkey, 
Iran and Iceland. An agreement with 
Czechoslovakia was suspended when Ger. 
many took over. There is no tariff agree. 
ment with Russia or China. It is ex. 
pected that it will be found desirable to 
renegotiate the agreements with Great 
Britain and Canada. 

So the Administration wants more bar- 
gaining power. It is expected to ask Con- 
gress for power to reduce Hawley-Smoot 
rates by 75 per cent. A less favored al- 
ternative would be a request for authority 
to reduce present rates by 50 per cent. 

Multilateral agreements. President 
Roosevelt also is expected to request au- 
thority to negotiate agreements with sey- 
eral nations simultaneously. The present 
requirement that each be dealt with sepa- 
rately is felt to be restrictive and time 
wasting. More could be accomplished in 
the same period, the argument runs, if 
several nations were linked in a single 
pact. Such an agreement could lead grad- 
ually to the formulation of a world-wide 
trade convention, or series of conventions, 
covering not only tariffs but other 
trade barriers such as quotas, licenses, 
government monopolies, restrictive cartel 
arrangements, embargoes, preference sys- 
tems and other devices by which govern- 
ments hem in their economies. 

As for cartels, the State Department. 
at the President’s direction, is making a 
thorough study of this problem. Its pur- 
pose is to curb “cartel practices which re- 
strict the free flow of goods in foreign 
commerce.” Presumably not all cartels are 
to be considered evil. The study has not 
yet gone to the point of making recom- 
mendations. 

The Department, moreover, considers 
the tariff program the keystone of postwar 
foreign trade policy. It is prepared to back 
the program to doubters in Congress and 
abroad with an argument rooted in what 
it considers postwar realities. 

Basic ideas. This country, the argu- 
ment runs, must export heavily if it is to 
maintain full postwar employment. That 
means that the United States must find 
paying foreign customers for its exports. 
Such a commerce could be maintained for 
a time by loans and credits to nations that 
need American products for their postwar 
reconstruction. But, ultimately, the na- 
tions that buy here must pay for their pur- 
chases in services and products shipped 
into and sold in this country. Since this 
country and its customer nations must 
both export and import, it is to their 
mutual advantages to eliminate high tar- 
iffs and other devices which limit the flow 
of trade. Then, too, there is the familiar 
theory that a free flow of interna- 
tional commerce is the best preserver of 
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peace. This view, which underlays the 
original Trade Agreements Act of 11 years 
ago, is that trade barriers make for eco. 
nomic warfare, and economic war begets 
real warfare. But how far these arguments 
will go in satisfying Congress is another 
question. 

Congressional attitudes. After a dec- 
ade of tariff bargaining, many in Congress 
remain unconvinced. The Administration 
has reason to believe that the number of 
high-tariff members has been reduced. But 
they still are strong and determined in 
their opposition. Every renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act is accompanied by 
an intense controversy. Last time it came 
up, in 1943, the opponents of the program 
scored a victory by limiting the extension 
to two years, whereas previously it always 
had been renewed for three. 

The high-tariff group always receives 
a fringe of support from members who feel 
that local industries in their districts have 
been hurt by tariff reductions on particu- 
lar items, regardless of the effect of the 
agreements as a whole. There is support, 
too, from those who object to delegating 
congressional powers to the President, 
Sentiment of this nature has grown. 

The deeper rate cuts and broader pov- 
ers to be requested are considered certain 
to intensify the opposition, and raise 2 
demand for congressional approval of the 
trade agreements after they have been 
signed. Dean Acheson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, who is to do much of the 
negotiating, has sought to forestall some 
opposition by promising that any general 
trade agreement would be submitted to 
Congress. 

Foreign attitudes are not encouraging. 

Great Britain frankly intends to use 
the Empire preference system more 
strongly than ever after the war. Under 
this system, the units of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations grant each other 
tariff and other trade favors, denied to 
countries outside the system. 

Russia is inclined, by the nature of her 
geographic situation, her resources and 
newly developed industries, to economic 
isolation, state control and nationalism. 

There are new nationalistic tendencies 
in China, France, and numerous Latin- 
American nations. 

Many nations have taken detailed 
charge of all their economic activities in 
preparation for war or to help fight the 
war. They have learned the techniques 
of economic warfare. In some cases there 
is fear that in a free foreign market they 
could not compete with the efficiently pro- 
duced exports of the United States. 

In summary, it is easy to see that a 
tariff agreement framed to satisfy Con- 
gress,and other nations as well probably 
would be a very thin affair, especially any 
general treaty such as the Administration 
seeks. Those in charge of the program are 
thoroughly aware of this fact, but anxious 
to make any small start they can. 
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Postwar Loans: 


Backing of RFC 
For Credit Pools 


Postwar plan of private bankers to 
make loans available to business now is 
to get official support. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. announces that it will co- 
operate with the 40 credit pools being or- 
ganized by banking groups throughout 
the country. 

Purpose of these credit pools is to give 
business and industry a chance to get 
adequate loans for reconversion and post- 
war expansion. The underlying idea is to 





y gees 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR McFARLAND 
.-. wants a higher price 


enlarge the resources of small bankers. A 
bank, for example, may not have the re- 
sources to finance an industry in its own 
town. However, if the banker thinks the 
proposal is a good risk, he could use a 
credit pool for the additional funds he 
needs, thereby saving the industry time and 
trouble in seeking outside financial backing. 
Credit pools also could be used for con- 
sumer installment financing, a lucrative 
field that only a few large banks have en- 
tered. k 
Now RFC is prepared to back credit 
pools with its own large resources. The 
agency will take up to 75 per cent of 
loans made through credit pools if pool 
managers ask for them. Automatic RFC 
participation in the pools is to be pro- 
vided through the agency’s 31 regional 
offices. Thus, if a $100,000 loan is sought, 
private banks can advance $25,000 and 
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Moscow is one of the many capitals of major export markets closer by 
sea or air to Boston than to any other first-class American port. 

Also, 38% of America’s population, 54% of salaries and wages, 50% of 
incomes taxes, and 72% of savings are within 500 miles of Massachusetts. 

The Logan International Airport will handle the largest projected 
commercial planes and Boston’s seaport the largest ships. New air 
routes direct to the West and South are now in operation; besides 
excellent rail service. 

Write for book giving tull facts why, to be in step with the future, 
your logical plant location is in Massachusetts. Massachusetts Develop- 
ment and Industrial Commission, State House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS 









DIVERSIFIED 
SKILLED LABOR 





FAVORABLE 
TAX 
SITUATION 


A GOOD PLACE 
TO LIVE 













































POWER TO WIN 


Continental Red Seal Engines of all types 
and sizes continue to ‘pour out of 
Continental factories at an unbelievable 
pace because of the great demand for 
dependable power. 

These Red Seal Engines are air-cooled 
and liquid cooled, radials, L-head, or op- 
posed, and range from single cylinder 
to twelve cylinder — from 5 H.P. to 
2000 H.P. 

The uses for Continental Red Seal Power 
— the Power to Win — are many and 
are important contributions to America 
and the United Nations. 


Your Dollars are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds and Keep Them! 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





. 





Awarded to the 
Detroit and Muskegon 
Plants of 
Continental Motors 
Corporation for 
High Achievement 





MINING & TIMBERING 








RFC will take the remaining $75,000. The 
agency will charge 4 per cent interest for 
its own share of the loans, but will per- 
mit banks to charge as high as 6 per cent. 
The RFC action emphasizes a split in- 
side the Administration over postwar finan- 
cial policy. The new program, engineered 
by Jesse Jones as one of his last acts in 
office, goes along with the views of Leo 
T. Crowley, Chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp., who condemned an 
expanded federal lending policy after the 
war. The FDIC chairman, in his annual re- 
port, noted that private sources of credit 
were ample to care for postwar industria] 
needs if given a chance. Smaller War Plants 
Corp., on the other hand, is asking for pow- 
er to make direct postwar loans to business, 
on the theory that private loans are too 
difficult and too expensive to get. 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. BURGESS 
. -. took the middle road 


With the present temper of Congress, 
the outlook is that private banks, with 
Government backing, will not be faced 
with any further direct Government com- 
petition. 


Gold- and money. The need to do 
something about the country’s gold re- 
serves is bringing forth sharply conflicting 
views on monetary policy. The prospect 
is that the most conservative approach un- 
der the cireumstances—a reduction in the 
amount of gold required to back currency 
and bank deposits—finally will be taken. 

A bloc of Western Congressmen, how- 
aver, is seizing the opportunity to try to 
raise the price of gold. Senator McFarland 
(Dem.), of Arizona, and Representative 
Engle (Dem.), of a California, have intro- 
duced companion bills to raise the price of 
gold from the present $35 an ounce to $56 
an ounce. That would provide the ré- 
quired gold backing under present law, but 
also would legislate a profit of some 
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DESIGNING AN ATTRACTIVE, APPROPRIATE AND PRACTICAL 


loyce Cenesit Ceograme 


operation of Plans. We will gladly study 


Organizations considering the estab- 
lishment of an employee benefit pro- 
gram can obtain the benefit of Chase 
experience and research in all stages of 
planning as well as practical assistance 
in working out technical details. 

Our Pension Trust Division has aided 
hundreds of employers over a period 


_of years in the designing and continued 


your case and help you design an attrac- 
tive, appropriate and practical program. 
We suggest a discussion with us at 





this time because it is presently advan- 





tageous to have a plan installed as soon 





as feasible after full and careful consid- 





eration of all factors instead of waiting 





until near the end of a fiscal year. 





Our 92-page summary entitled "Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE- CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 











When you want to KNOW... go to an expert! 





Want to be sure you’re buying quality paper? 

There’s one man who can help you. Your printer. He 
values paper quality as he values his own reputation... 

You'll find that, among these experts, Rising Papers 
have a reputation of many years’ standing. A reputa- 
tion for performing just a little bit better than the aver- 
age good paper, no matter what kind or what grade 
you're looking for. 

Prices are the same, however. Rising lines include: 
Rising Bond (25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% 
rag), Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising Parchment 
(100% rag). 


The Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 





Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 














$8,000,000,000 to foreign holders of gold, 
This proposal stands almost no chance of 
approval. 

At the other extreme is a group of Con- 
gressmen who would retain the present re. 
quirements that 40 cents in gold be back 
of each $1 Federal Reserve note and 35 
cents in gold be used to support each $] 
of Federal Reserve Bank deposits. This 
group would use the $2,000,000,000 in gold 
in the Treasury’s stabilization fund to back 
additional amounts of currency. The ob- 
jection to this procedure is that it would 
not support the expansion likely to occur, 

A middle course is suggested by W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, president of the American 
Bankers Association. He would reduce the 
gold backing for notes and deposits to 30 
per cent, thereby allowing for an expan- 
sion of $23,700,000,000 in currency and 
deposits. Then he would repeal the Presi- 
dent’s authority to issue $3,000,000,000 in 
greenbacks without any backing, and the 
Federal Reserve System’s authority to is- 
sue Federal Reserve Bank notes, which are 
only promissory notes of the banks. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Burgess would have the Fed- 
eral Reserve System make a comprehen- 
sive report on the dangers of money in- 
flation and methods to avoid it. 

The fact is that currency and bank de- 
posits will continue to expand as long as 
the Treasury resorts to banks for so much 
of its borrowed money. Proceeds from the 
salesof bonds to banks are Jater spent, and 
find their way into the hands of individ- 
uals and corporations. The combined note 
and deposit reserve has dropped to 48.4 
per cent, and probably will drop further 
when the Seventh War Loan is floated. 

This explains the Administration bill 
to lower gold reserve requirements to 25 
per cent, permitting currency and deposit 
expansion of $36,000,000,000. For the 
most part, the Administration accepts the 
recommendations of Mr. Burgess. Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has told Congress that he 
has no objection to removing authority to 
issue Federal Reserve Bank notes, and the 
President never has used his greenback 
authority, which was voted in 1933. 

Prospects are that the Administration 
bill, with bank support, will be adopted. 


Invasion currency. The U.S. Govern- 
ment does not regard invasion currency, 
issued for the troops in Italy and Germany, 
as a U.S. Treasury obligation. The House 
Appropriations Committee has received 
this advice from Treasury officials. 

It was revealed further that the Italian 
Government accepted responsibility to re- 
deem the invasion currency as part of the 
armistice terms. This means that invasion 
money, spent by U.S. troops in Italy, 
Germany, and, in the future, Japan, can 
be charged to the defeated countries as 
part of the costs of occupation. Chances 
are, however, that some settlement will be 
made when final peace terms are drawn. 
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ue Step FOR ALL FLAT GLASS... 


your L-O-F DISTRIBUTOR 





Architects Dale McEnary and Edwin Krafft 
€ 
Windows in this Minneapolis bank and office build- 
ing are glazed with Thermopane—new L*O*F Glass 
insulating unit—to prevent excessive heat loss. It is 


available in a variety of sizes and thicknesses. 


Daylight Engineering, accomplished by large Plate Glass windows, opens 
up this store... attracts customers inside. 


COMPLETE STOCKS AND SERVICES FOR 
ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS 


For flat glass in office, home, school, hospital, church, library or even 


factory—you can depend on your Libbey-Owens‘Ford Distributor to 





economically and efficiently meet your glass needs. 
He is as near as your telephone—his number is in the yellow pages of Transparent Tuf-flex glass doors, tempered to with- 
stand punishment, open up the store's interior... 


your phone directory. He carries complete stocks of practically every hhohe ineinn-cnalisiieen teat 
kind of flat glass, for industrial, commercial and residential glazing. 


He can give you facts about Thermopane—the new L:O-F glass 








insulating unit which reduces heat losses and makes practical today’s : Pe 


larger window areas. He can supply Polished Plate Glass for glazing 





and fine mirrors, colored plate glass, Tuf-flex doors, Vitrolite and 











Glastone for interiors and exteriors, Heat Absorbing glass, Frosted 

Aklo for industrial glazing, and Blue Ridge Decorative Glasses. 
If you’re planning new construction or remodeling, take advantage 

of the full line of products and services available from your L:O-F 


Distributor. Phone him today for information. 


Blue Ridge Patterned Glasses add smart, decorative 
touches. They're available 
from L*O*F Distributors. 





LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
a Great Name n GLASS 























Cones go. 


Before this war, a navy was supposedly limited to operations within 
2,000 miles of its land bases. The Jap undoubtedly took comfort from 
this concept, after gobbling up all the bases in the 4,000 miles be- 
tween Pearl Harbor and Japan. But he failed to take into account the 
bold thinking and planning of the U. S. Navy. For the Navy had de- 
veloped floating bases with complete repair and supply services— 
and it took them to sea in the wake of the battle fleet. 

Mobile drydocks, repair ships, refrigerator ships, tankers, oilers, 
tenders, tugs, ammunition ships, hospital ships, communications ships 
—these are some of the vessels making up a seagoing naval base, 
which enables the Pacific fleet to strike out far from its land bases. 
As the result of careful Navy planning, an American sea-based armada ° 
was able to make an 8,000-mile swing, virtually unmolested, from Pearl 
Harbor to Kwajalein, Truk, Guam and return. And then the fleet 
moved within range of the Philippines — with results that made naval 
history. As the Jap now knows, there will be many more such armadas. 

Headlines telling of American advances in the Pacific afford con- 
siderable satisfaction to the thousands of workers in Bethlehem’s 15 
East and West Coast shipbuilding and repair yards. For a great many 
fighting ships, and also many of the vessels forming their mobile 
bases, were built, repaired or converted in these Bethlehem yards. 





BETHLEHEM SOLVED DRYDOCK PROBLEM 


The U. S. Navy’s Bureau of Yards and 
Docks developed huge seagoing dry- 
docks for repairing fighting ships—dry- 
docks which could be towed long dis- 
tances to advance bases with their steel 
“wing-walls” lowered to minimize wind 
resistance. Devices were required to 
raise and lower the wing-walls rapidly. 
Bethlehem designed and built such 
devices—steel jacking columns which 
readily raise 450-ton walls into place, 
much as you jack up an automobile. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER 





pETHLEHE) 


* * (aaa 


SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 


Bteel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plants . . . Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. . Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y. 
Sparrows Point, Md. . Chicago, Ill. . Tulsa, Okie: ..+ Corsicana, rey South San oe Los Angeles, Alamec mM, Calf. ... Ge attle, Wash. Shipluilding and Ship Repair 
‘ards. . Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, "Mass. . .. Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Hoboken, N. J.... Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Md.... San Franc.sco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif, 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Undercover concern among high officials here is over threat of inflation; 
over the possibility that vast money supplies will break out into a price rise. 

That's a rather new concern. It is in contrast to the earlier view of some 
officials that the bottom would drop out after the war. It is a reversal of 
viewpoint, an acceptance of the view long expressed here. 

To show you the new official attitude..... 

Chester Bowles, OPA head, is asking Congress to tighten price controls; is 
openly concerned over the behavior of prices. OPA earlier had deflation fears. 

Marriner Eccles is proposing a high turnover tax on gains from sale of 
securities, farm lands, city real estate. Claude Wickard, Agriculture Secretary, 
all along has favored a turnover tax on farm land, has worried about inflation. 

Henry Morgenthau has let it be known that the Treasury is studying the 
problem of abundant money supplies, rising prices. 

The fear is not so much over the supply of money by itself, or the rise in 
debt by itself, or the ability of Government to handle its debt. Rather, the 
official concern is over the possibility that the public may be frightened by 
some development, or may make a band-wagon rush with its pockets full of U.S. 
dollars in an effort to get in on what it thinks may be rising prices. 

















Back of the new official attitude are these facts..... 

Commodity prices, week by week, are creeping higher slowly but surely. 

Security prices, land prices, city real estate are edging higher. 

Wage costs for industry are rising; are now at a point that suggests that 
10 to 15 per cent price rise may be needed to restore profit margins after war. 

Then there are these other factors to consider: 

Money Supply, the supply of currency, demand deposits, U.S. deposits, is: 
above $100,000,000,000, or about three times the 1940 volume, five times 1929. 

Debt limit is having to be raised to or near to $300,000,000,000, creating 
some qualms. As debt rises so does the money supply under present policies. 

Gold backing for the dollar is having to be reduced. 

And: Mr. Morgenthau, speaking for the Treasury, has let it be known that 
official policy in postwar will call for low interest rates, abundant and cheap 
money. He stresses financing by short-term securities sold to banks. 

Under some circumstances, lacking wartime controls, a situation of that 
kind could become dangerous. It could break out in price inflation of some 
kind, at some point, imposing difficult problems. Whether it does will depend 
largely upon: (1) attitude of the people with money; (2) willingness of Congress 
to continue some wartime controls into postwar; (3) timing of the Japanese war 
end. End of that war soon after German defeat could jolt the country, could 
lead to sudden large unemployment and a psychology of deflation, not inflation. 

















It isn't the idea that all prices are due to rise after the war. Instead 
the prospect is that farm commodity prices, some other raw material prices, may 
decline. Demand for food and raw materials will drop from the wartime level. 

In fact, it probably is to be necessary for Government to support prices of 
farm products in postwar to fulfill promises made earlier. 


That just means that any postwar price inflation probably will not center 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued’ 

in farm land, as it did after the last war. If it comes it will come, prob- 

ably, in some other field. Once upon a time there even was a run on tulips. 
Yet: If Congress does the right things at the right times, the supply of 

money that might otherwise stoke a price inflation could be used to underwrite 

a prolonged period of postwar prosperity. It depends on the public attitude. 


As matters stack up in the light of this situation..... 

A special anti-inflation tax will not be voted soon on capital gains. 
Easy-money policy of the Treasury will not be altered. 

Interest rates will be held down to present low levels. 

Gold backing of the dollar will be reduced, maybe with some qualification. 
But: Price-control power will be extended for one year beyond July. 

The test in this whole situation will come after both wars end. 








You should continue to take with a grain of salt official WPB reports 
that not much of today's production for Europe will be any good in the Pacific. 

Just look down the over-all list of items..... 

Ships, naval and merchant, accounting for about 20 per cent of the war 
output of industry, can operate about as well in the Pacific as in the Atlantic. 

Ammunition, which makes up about one sixth of the program, is as usable in 
one war as in the other. Gun calibers won't change that much overnight. 

Trucks and other combat vehicles, accounting for about 10 per cent of the 
total program, will run about as well in China or Japan as in Europe. 

Guns and fire control, making up 5 per cent of the program, will be of some 
use in the Pacific. Some types of ordnance, including tanks, may change. 

Aircraft, it is true, will need to be altered considerably before fitting 
into the Pacific with its problem of long range. Aircraft are about 27 per cent 
of industry's war program. Yet many existing long-range planes can be shifted. 

And: There obviously will need to be some changes in types of clothing and 
even of food, as well as of the myriad of other items. Even so, the Army won't 
leave behind its full supply of clothing or of jackknives or of canned food 
when it makes the shift. Maybe as much as 20 per cent of the Army's types of 
supply and equipment in Europe will not be usable in the Pacific, but that is 
far from the whole store of materials to be on hand when war ends in Europe. 

It still is probable that war demands will drop after German defeat. 

















Emphasis in official postwar planning centers in foreign trade field. 

Lend-Lease is being used for the first time on a loan basis to finance 
exports for the period after war ends. We tell you the story on page 19. 

Promises of tariff adjustment, subsidy ending, commodity agreements, being 
made at Mexico City to Latin Americans, will be difficult to fulfill. 

Great pressure is being organized back of the Bretton Woods proposals for 
an International Monetary Fund and a World Bank for Reconstruction. 

Tariff-reduction powers in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will be 
increased if the White House has its way. You get that story on page 46. 








There is no doubt that the White House views expanding U.S. exports as the 
new industry that will provide millions of added jobs after the war. 

Also: There is no doubt that businessmen in Great Britain and in other 
nations that depend upon exports of finished goods for an important part of 
their livelihood are deeply worried by this U.S. trend. 

Idea is that U.S. will export all right, will make generous loans, will 
tend to take markets that others had filled by selling at lower prices, and 
then in the end will refuse to let other countries pay their full bill when 
the time comes to stop lending and to start collecting. 

The outside world likes the loan idea, but not the uncertainty concerning 
U.S. ability or willingness to take payments in goods the world produces. 
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Each soldier, heading for a fighting front, 
is backed up by five tons of supplies... 
requires One ton per month to maintain 











him overseas. 


The Army’s Transportation Corps super- 
vises the tremendous task of getting these 
supplies aboard ship, sending them to over- 
seas ports, distributing them to far-flung 
battle fronts. One Transportation Corps 
company traveled 225,000 truck miles in 
England and France between D-day and 
the end of June. 





HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... 
VITAL TO VICTORY AND 
THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 





and Its All His 


Backing up the Transportation Corps on 
the home front, 24 hours a day and seven 
days a week, are America’s four million 
motor trucks. 


These hard-working, highway haulers are 
indispensable to the production and trans- 
port of virtually every one of the 700,000 
different articles of food and fighting equip- 
ment required by our millions of overseas 
soldiers. This is evidenced by the esti- 


mates that 75 per cent of today’s truck 








loads are war loads. 





In addition to being one of the largest 
producers of military vehicles, GMC is 
also building many cial trucks 
for essential users. If you are eligible 
for a new truck, your GMC dealer will 
gladly help you fill out an application. 
Remember, too, that GMC is headquarters 
for the original Preventive Maintenance 
Service. 





\ Y 
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INVEST IN VICTORY . . 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
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On March 14, 1794, Eli Whitney—a young | reduced clothing prices tremendously. The never- 
genius who had never seen cotton growing until he | ceasing crusade of insurance companies against fire 
went to Georgia— patented the first cotton gin. | hazards has had a pronounced effect upon our na- 
This ingenious device for removing seeds had a| tional well-being, too. It is the one big reason 


profound effect upon our national economy... | property insurance rates are now so amazingly low! 





1945 — MARCH hath 31 days “Before you buy, always check ceiling prices!”’ 





ASTRONOMICAL] 1—Th.—1867, Nebraska admitted to Union (37th State). 
CALCULATION S| 2-—Ft. — 1867, Dept. of Education established. 

3—Sa.— 1847, Alexander Bell, telephone inventor, born. 
4—Su. — 1789, Ist U.S. Congress met, New York City. 
mar, | Latitude +30" | Latitude +35") 5 __M.— 1933, Reichstag voted Hitler absolute power. 


"| SUNRISE] SUNSET | SUNRISE | SUNSET 


6:30 | 5:55 | 6—Tu.— 1891, Indianapolis city charter adopted. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 














1 :27 

6 | 6:21 | 6:02 | 6:23 | 5:59) 7_w,_ Last Quarter, 11:30 P. M., E.S.T. 
1 | 6:15 | 6:05 | 6:17 | 6:04 3 , A so 
16 6:09 6:08 6:10 6:08 8—Th.— € 1855, Niagara suspension bridge opened. 


21 | 6:03 | 6:12 | 6:03 | 6:12] 9 _ Fr. — 1862, Monitor battled the Merrimac. 
31 | 5:51 | 6:17 | 5:49 | 6:20) 10—Sa. — 1941, Lend-Lease Bill signed. 





2 “ae a 





» ad 


Latitude +40° | Latitude-+45° | 11—Su.— Only 22g¢ of each premium dollar paid into 
6.34 | 551 | 6:89 stock fire ins. companies goes for profits. 
6 | 6:27 | 5:57 | 6:30 | 5:54 | 12—M.—1789, gencral postoffice established. 

11 | 6:19 | 6:02 | 6:21 | 6:00 | 13—Tu.— New Moon, 10:51 P.M., E. S.T. 
doo tee lous | eae t 14—W. -@ 1875, Deadwood Gulch, S.D.,gold discovery. 
26 | 5:55 | 6:18 | 5:53 | 6:20 | 15—Th.— 1922, disastrous 10-alarm fire — business section, 
Chicago— $15,000,000 fosses. 





*| SUNRISE | SUNSET |SUNRISK| SUNSET 





sexta sem, etc Roryontn WYonqo are 


Latitude + 30° | Latitude + 40° ° : ° : ° 
MAR.| | moon | moon) moon7| LO—Fr. — Adjustmentof' Chicagoclaimsagainstcompanies 
at in Fire Association Group already under way. 





RISE SET RISE 


1 | 8:27 | 8:06 | 8:27 | 8:07 ; 
3 {10:11 | 9:06 |10:23 | 8:57 | 17—Sa. —ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
4 4 +e tie Ben 18—Su.— 1938, petroleum industry nationalized, Mexico. 
9 2:49 1:21 3:15 12:55 | 19—M.— 1860, birth of Wm. Jennings Bryan, orator. 
11 : 4:56 | 3:08.) 20_Ty. — First Quarter, 2:11 P.M., E. S.T. 
6:05 | 5:46 | 6:17 | 5:3 oa ? 
3 7:27 | 8:03 7:26 8:07 21—W. — d 1918, German spring offensive began. 
: Rie 10:19 ar 10:35 | 22 Th.— If you need additional property insurance, get 
21 12 01 1:26 11:33 | 1:53 it now—rates are at an all-time low! 
23 0 | 3:09 | 1:28 | 3:33 | 23Fr. — 1790, Franklin petitions Congress to free slaves. 
2 3:42 | 4:3 : 2 
3p | 8:29 | 8:37 | 8:24 | B:45 | 24—Sa. — 1638, R. I. purchased from Indians. 
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25—Su. — 1911, Triangle Shirt Waist Co. fire, N.Y. C. 
26—M. — 1902, death of empire builder Cecil Rhodes. 
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To obtain loca! times of sunrise and sun- 27 -_ To. = 1 8 4 e Wilhelm Roentgen, X-Ray discoverer, born. 














set: for longitudes other than the stand- 
ard time meridians (i.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, | 28-- WW. — <>, Full Moon, 12:44 P. M., E.S.T. 
and 120°, for Eastern, Central, Mountain, J tea ) ta x ‘ rm 
and Pacific Standard Time), decrease the 20 ta. — = 1918, anti-draft riots in Quebec. 
ti fi t f pach degree east * 4 
of the standard meridian, or increase the | 30-—Fr, — 1842, ether first used as general anaesthetic. 
time font The vtandard maridua, | 31—Sa. — 1917, Virgia Is. became U.S. possession. 
OBSERVATION for March: No time like the present to bring your property insurance 
in line with today’s replacement prices. Rates are 40% lower 
than in 1914...the lowest in history. 
MORAL for March: Take advantage of these low rates to complete your pro- 
, tection. Call your Agent or Broker today! 
’ cE 
ext NSURAN 
PROPERTY soile- Marine i 
Fire- Aviom: . 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philade!phia iam \ 
The Reliance Insurance Company 1 Philadelphia National Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA a PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, is prodding American jn- 
dustry into feats of production surpassing 
even the achievements of the first three 
years of war. New figures for January 
show big gains over December output in 
most critically needed munitions, although 
production is behind schedules in some 
lines. Goals for the year have been pushed 
up to unforeseen peaks. Mr. Krug bears 
the responsibility for reaching them. 

It all is something of a surprise, even 
to Mr. Krug. He took over the WPB post 
last August, after the bitter quarrel be- 
tween the former chairman, Donald M. 
Nelson, and the former vice chairman, 





et 


WPB CHIEF KRUG 


—Acme 


Charles E. Wilson. Then, it was thought 
the European war would end quickly and 
that Mr. Krug’s principal function would 
be to taper off WPB activities, oversee the 
transition to peace and liquidate the 
agency. But the German counterattack in 
December upset all predictions, and the 
WPB chief now is faced with a bigger 
production job than ever confronted his 
predecessor, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Krug on the job. Mr. Krug has 
traveled from coast to coast, visiting ship- 
yards and aircraft and munitions plants 
to keep in firsthand touch with arising 
problems. And, at the same time, he has 
kept in intimate contact with developing 
situations in Washington. He took a lead- 
ing part, for example, in working out the 
recent order to, increase production of low 
and medium-cost clothing. 

Mr. Krug and the services. For the 
time being, the Army and Navy dominate 
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ON TOP OF THAT—coal helps make sands of miles, 32,000 tons of coal 
the steel to build the ships, planes, go into the making of every super- 
and trucks, helps to power the dreadnaught, 50 tons into every 
trains that transport your food, medium tank, and 18 tons into 
ammunition and equipment thou- _ every 4-ton army truck. 


Ds 
BITUMINOUS a COAL* Micron” 


Bituminous Coal Institute, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 















HIGH-EXPLOSIVE CHEMICALS are made in whole or in 
part from Bituminous Coal. TNT, Picric Acid, and Tetryl 
—for flame throwers, guns, mortars, bombs, and mines... 
Coal is also the base of 85% of all war plastics—for gas 
masks, bomber noses, radio apparatus, telephones, life 
rafts . . . Hundreds of drugs—including the life-saving 
sulfas, synthetic quinine, and aspirin —are made from 
coal. So are chemicals for waterproofing clothing. So are 
war-needed textiles such as nylon for parachutes. 





“I'LL SAY THANKS FOR COAL!” 


Last YEAR, to supply 
the vital needs of the bat- 
tle fronts and the home 
front, the coal industry 
produced 620 million tons 
...-more coal than has ever 





been mined in any year in 
any country in history! This colossal out- 
put was possible only because the miners 
and operators alike put their backs into 
the job. 

And, when the war is over, coal will 
be on the job—in all its old and in many 
new roles —to help make America the 
prosperous, happy homeland our fighting 


men deserve. 
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Fast Becoming 
Americas New Favorite 





BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. «+ IN OUR 94th YEAR ® 










right arm 


you can enjoy 
a really good 
tobacco for 


only 25¢ 


Country Doctor 
Pipe lixiare 


the pipe smoker's 


ECONOMY- LUXURY 


2D entaesr ot 





TRY IT TODAY 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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a PLANES TODAY TO MOVE 
MEN AND MATERIAL TOMORROW 


Wartime research, engineering and manufactur- 
ing experience plus more than 50 years’ experi- 
ence designing, manufacturing and installing 


! 
| improvements in Sedgwick’s peacetime products. 
| Today Sedgwick airplane elevators, ammunition 


| hoists and deck machinery are serving with the * 


Navy, Coast Guard, Merchant Marine and 
Army. Tomorrow Sedgwick Electric and Hand 
Power Elevators and Dumb Waiters will solve 
many “man” handling and materials handling 
problems. 

If you are confronted by perplexing lifting and 
lowering problems—on land or sea, present or 
postwar—tell us about them. Our engineers will 
be happy to help work out the solution and 
show you the advantages of Sedgwick equip- 
ment’s safer, surer, more economical operation. 


Sedgwick MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS - HOISTS + DUMB WAITERS 








| elevators and dumb waiters will result in many - 











Mr. Krug’s office, as they do almost all 
governmental activities. Mr. Krug hoped, 
on taking office, to expand civilian produc- 
tion gradually, if not rapidly, through the 
practice of authorizing such production as 
machines and men became idle for want 
of war orders. That program now has been 
virtually forgotten. Since the scare of the 
German counteroffensive, military men di- 
rectly, and through the office of War Mo- 
bilizer James F. Byrnes, are saying what 
shall be done, and Mr. Krug is their ad- 
ministrator. 

They do not always make it easy for him 
either. By prodding and pushing, Mr, 
Krug will bring production in a particular 
military item up ‘to schedule. The Army 
will decide that its requirements are greater 
than it previously calculated. The new es- 
timates of needs throw production behind 
schedule overnight. This has happened sey- 
eral times, and is one of the few things 
Mr. Krug complains about. 

Original objectives. The WPB Chair. 
man came into office with two stated im- 
mediate objectives. He would, he said, 
eliminate the feuding and infighting be- 
tween WPB officials which had just 
reached a climax in the Nelson-Wilson 
conflict. This largely has been done. 

Mr. Krug also said he would eliminate 
very quickly a number of WPB’s controls 
over private business. A study was made 
to see what controls could be dispensed 
with. A few were dropped, but the num- 
ber was less than Mr. Krug had hoped. 
Increased production needs after the coun- 
terattack made it necessary to retain some 
that otherwise might have been cancelled. 

Mr. Krug and reconversion. Before 
he took over WPB, that agency had made 
a number of studies and plans for recon- 
version. Mr. Krug has had them all re- 
viewed and brought up to date. The object 
is to avoid, in his own words, “spur-of-the- 
moment thinking” when Germany is beat- 
en, although “spur-of-the-moment deci- 
sions” may be necessary. 

Mr. Krug personally. Mr. Krug is a 
career man in Government service. In his 
background are posts of importance with 
the Wisconsin and Kentucky public utili- 
ties commissions, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. He originally was loaned to 
WPB to oversee its power problems, but 
his activities quickly spread far beyond 
that field. He left to enter the Navy, but 
was called back after three months to take 
his present post. He is a muscular young 
giant, of six feet three inches and 240 
pounds. He is approachable, slangy, placid, 
and, to outward appearances, easy going. 

Mr. Krug is not a part of the business 
world, but neither is he against business. 
He has been associated with the New Deal, 
but is hardly considered one of its ex- 
tremists. He is, in fact, something new in 
Government. He lets his own and others’ 
socio-economic views go, and gets done the 
job assigned to him. 
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THE 6TH AVENUE “EL” WAS NOT SENT TO PEARL HARBOR! 


those days. Because more than 6 million tons of scrap was 
sold to the Japs during those three years. And many an 
American boy was hit by fragments of that American steel 
— fragments of our own weak thinking in the past. 


Inthe January 22nd issue of TIME Magazine, we ran this 
illustration with a headline reading: “Remember when we 
sent the 6th Avenue ‘El’ to Pearl Harbor?” 


This was a mistake. 


The 6th Avenue “El” was not sent to Pearl Harbor — thanks 
to the straight thinking and vision of Mayor F. H. LaGuar- 
dia, Stanley M. Isaacs, Manhattan’s Borough President, 
the support of the other members of the Board of Estimate 
of the City, and the strict adherence of the Harris Struc- 
tural Steel Company, contractors for this work. The con- 
tracts for the demolition of the “El” stipulated that the 
scrap iron would not be sold or exported directly or indirect- 
ly to any foreign country with the exception of Great Britain. 
Not one pound of this scrap ever left the United States. 


And that was three years before Pearl Harbor — back in 
the “appeasement” days! 


I's too bad there weren't more men thinking straight in 


Well, we're strong now. America will come out of this war 
the most powerful force on earth, and the time to start 


thinking strong is now. 


Our greatest immediate contribution to American strength in 
the future—strength here at home—must be the provision of 
jobs for our returning fighting men; jobs and security for all! 


And today, the engineers of the machine tool industry can 
greatly help the men of government and of industry to 
provide those jobs... to plan now for the reconversion of 
our tremendous resources in materials and plant equip- 
ment to all-out production for a better America! One of 
these engineers is a Bryant man. We urge you to call 


him now. 
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IVILIAN accidents in the U. S. last year totalled 94,000 killed and 
9,750,000 injured, according to National Safety Council estimates. ... 
This is equal to 37 persons killed or hurt in about the time required to 


peruse this “ad.” 


As a manufacturer, contractor, sub-contractor, landlord or head of a busi- 
ness you know what this means—the LIABILITY and worry implied. . 


What can you do about it? . 


Our COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 


POLICY is tailored to your needs, with SAFETY and CLAIM service working 


day and night to prevent loss... . 


Make this service part of your planning. 


. - . Ask our agent or your broker NOW. 


Dependable 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


Ds Imeuca 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 





100 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 





Gay Vienna was the 

setting, in 1873, for NN . 
the Exposition where CV 7 
Great Western BW 
American Cham- ’ 
pagne received its 

second of six Euro- 

pean awards. 


SINCE 1860 


AMERIGAN 
CHAMPAGNE 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
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Fishing? Hah! — you call that fun, 
When there’s a Toro he can run? 


ORO, 


PON CK MOMWCKS | 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA | 























(OvIMERCIAL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock, Dividend 


TRUST 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1945. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN 1. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
February 21, 1945. 




















“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Legislative Control of Cabinet 
Sir:—This is in regard to your edito- 
rial, in the Feb. 16, 1945 issue of The 
United States News—“How to Make the 
Cabinet Responsible to the People.” The 
President’s Cabinet never was intended 
to be responsible to the people. The Con- 
stitution intends the Cabinet members to 
be in sympathy with the President so that 
he may carry out his views through them, 
They are, and are intended to be, his 
agents, and their job is to carry out his 
policies. In fact, they are the President. 
Since the President is responsible to the 
people by his popular election every four 
years, the Cabinet is responsible to the 
same authority. To make the Cabinet sub- 
servient to the Senate, by forcing them 
to submit to an appointment every year, 
would force them to serve two masters, or 
rather would make the President subserv- 
ient to the Senate. That was not the intent 
of the constitutional Fathers, who refused 
to make the President an appointive offi- 
cer of Congress. 
Ramona, Kans. G. E. B. 
Sir:—Am very interested in the sugges- 
tion you made in your Editorial in regard 
to a legislative control over Cabinet off- 
cers. One of the most vulnerable points in 
our constitutional system, as we _ have 
learned of late, is the relation between the 
executive and legislative branches. 

The debate over the war powers has fo- 
cused attention upon one aspect of the 
problem, but legislative control over ad- 
ministrative agencies is, in my opinion, a 
more vital problem, because more difficult 
to control, and yet, at the same time, more 
influential to upset the balance of the sys- 
tem through the impetus of a habitual 
form of action that, in an insidious way, 
can accomplish a revolution within the 
structure of Government. Judicial control 
of administrative decisions is one support 
for a government of laws, but this re 
quires, in order to be really effective and 
complete, a complementary control of ad- 
ministrative agencies by the legislature. 

Your proposal was limited to Cabinet 
officers; I wonder if it should not be either 
extended to cover other administrative 
officers, or, as an alternative, require all 
administrative officers to be subordinate 
to some chief of Cabinet rank. 
Northfield, Minn. R. D.L. 
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Plan to Move 10,000,000 Germans... Offer to Brazil 
Of ‘Big 6’ Seat...Gen. Clay as Byrnes Successor? 


U. S. officials at Yalta were impressed 
and somewhat amazed at the extent 
to which Josef Stalin keeps all de- 
cisions on political and military policy 
in his own hands. Top aides cannot 
make ordinary day-to-day decisions 
without Premier Stalin’s okay. 


x k * 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill real- 
ly would have preferred, if possible, 
to put off a decision on Poland’s post- 
war boundaries until a new league of 
nations passed upon it, but Russia’s 
Stalin was adamant. The President 
and Prime Minister then accepted the 
Russian demands for an immediate 
settlement on the ground that Russia 
was offering a fait accompli and noth- 
ing could be done about it. 


Wot vk 


It definitely is true that Josef Stalin, 
not Mr.. Roosevelt or Mr. Churchill, 
was responsible for the decision not to 
invite France’s Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
to the Yalta Conference. General de 
Gaulle jumped to conclusions when 
he attributed his lack of an invitation 
to President Roosevelt. 


x k * 


Despite the public approval now ex- 
pressed by Mr. Roosevelt, both he and 
Mr. Churchill strongly opposed Mar- 
shal Stalin’s demand for German labor 
battalions as one form of reparations. 
On that. point, however, as on many 
others, Marshal Stalin is maintaining 
an adamant position. 


x * * 


Postwar settlements as arranged by 
the Big Three call for moving 10,000,- 
000 to 15,000,000 Germans out of 
Czechoslovakia, East Prussia and the 
part of Eastern Germany to be given 
to Poland. The Germans to be trans- 
ferred will have to find a place in 
what will remain of Germany. 


Kuk -& 
Admiral Chester Nimitz for the Navy 


will be in command of U.S. forces in-. 


vading Japan, when invasion starts, 


. 68 


up to the time that landings are made. 
After the landings, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur for the Army will take 
over to command the large-scale 
ground operations. Command prob- 
lem is to be settled on that basis. 


WR o€ 


James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, and 
Fred Vinson, Economic Stabilizer, are 
back at exactly the same point they 
were a year ago trying to figure ways 
to outmaneuver John L. Lewis with 
his demands for new concessions for 
his coal miners. If Mr. Byrnes and 
Mr. Vinson are as successful as they 
were last year, Mr. Lewis will come 
out of the maneuvers with far more 
in the way of concessions than he ex- 
pected when he went into them. 


x & 


Farm and labor organizations are lin- 
ing up behind the plan for an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to stabilize 
postwar currencies, which means that 
the banking groups opposing the plan 
will have a very hard time blocking it. 


xk * 


Gen. Lucius D.,. Clay, deputy war 
mobilizer and reconverter, is being 
pushed by the military as successor 
to James Byrnes for the top job of 
mobilization and reconversion if Mr. 
Byrnes carries out his desire to step 
from office after the German war ends. 
General Clay would reflect the mili- 
tary view of how reconversion should 
be carried out. 


x * * 


Military officials are losing their de- 
mand for a real labor draft because 
Congress has come to feel that they 
are not always forthright in their state- 
ment of purposes or of intention. 


com & 


Idea of some high officials that Ja- 
pan’s Hirohito should be spared from 
bombing worry still governs, but avi- 
ators are not always able to make sure 
that stray bombs won’t land on the 
palace grounds. The idea is that if the 
Emperor isn’t bombed out or hurt he 


might be able, when and if captured, 
to order Japanese anywhere to quit 


x * * 


There still is a good chance that the 
Treasury will order banks and bus’ 
nesses accepting currency in denomi- 
nations above $20 to take down the 
name and address of the person offer- 
ing that currency. By tracking down 
holders of big bills, it is believed many 
income tax dodgerscanbe apprehended, 


x * * 


Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, did not do his idea 
for a special war tax on capital gains 
any good by suggesting it publicly be- 
fore clearing with Henry Morgenthau, 
Treasury Secretary. The latter is not 
pleased when other officials encroach 
on‘his preserve of taxation. 


x *k * 


Edward Stettinius, U.S. Secretary of 
State, has held out to Brazil the pros- 
pect of permanent membership on the 
top security council of the proposed 
league of nations, if Brazil meets cer- 
tain tests, including that of diplomatic 
recognition of Russia. The Stettinius 
trip to Brazil prior to the Mexico City 
meeting was related to that situation. 


+ * 


It was purely an accident that the 
date for opening the San Francisco 
Conference, April 25, coincides with 
the time when Russia must decide 
whether to renew or denounce her non- 
aggression treaty with Japan. High 
U.S. officials now are worried, be- 
cause if Russia renews the treaty there 
will be criticism in this country and 
if she denounces it she may be at- 
tacked immediately by Japan. 


x k * 


Chester Bowles, OPA head, is so 
strong in his position that he feels able 
to ask Congress to strengthen, not to 
weaken price controls. Farm organiza- 
tions this year are content to accept 
a continuation of OPA without fur- 
ther concessions to their viewpoint. 
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CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, big name in bottle-capping, makes the vital nozzle for the Bazooka shell— 
_ pros- descendant of Congreve’s 1806 “fire rocket.’’ A Shell Industrial Lubricant improved the nozzle’s finish and accuracy, 
on the 
»posed 
tS Cer- 
ae ARENT AND £fRODIGY 
ttinius 
o City 
ati wiesd ; ae ipontas P ‘ 
lation. led wi First to popularize the war rocket was British Shell Lubrication Engineers—called in by Crown— 
intlammable . . vs reDys 7 ) <5 4 . 2 
nuxture scientist Sir William Congreve, whose 1806 recommended a special cutting oil. Its use not only 
cuted Section | portable “bombarding frame” simultaneously greatly increased nozzle production—but improved the 
at the — discharged 2 gunpowder-propelled “fire quality of work as well! This same superior cutting 
Ncisco rockets.” Each reloading called for carrying oil—in Crown’s manufacture of bomb noses—almost 
ith Bored Section hem“ he double” 9 ladder if, i 
» Wi of propelling them “on the double” up a 12-foot ladder... doubles the life of thread cutting chasers. 

; charge a ‘ork 2 saoer line! aa : * ° 
decide ~ be fired by a - ™ ve 8-foot trigger oe Similarly, other Shell Lubricants are used to impor- 
io tool iene congress ~ e _ . = . Pi ii ~~ tant advantage by Crown: Shell Virgo Oil as a water 

igh re ; U. S. Bazooka she a ‘ : 

High iin FIGS Ss OE Se soluble cutting oil . .. Shell Donax Oil for gear compo- 
i, be- m “l hd nents of automatic lathes... Shell Turbo Oil for general 
there Our BAzooOKA ROCKET Strikes with such devastating rust-preventive lubrication. 

and effect that at 300 yards no enemy tank armor has been ; ee: 

y “phe : As war production goes all out for Victory, proper 
t- able to withstand it! lea Sti “i cue Sa Re P 
ye a oe — k k : lubrication is vital. Yesterday’s solution is seldom good 
Firing accuracy of the f a 3 ss et i pe te ane enough for today! At Shell’s research laboratories lubri- 
ei — oy gio - the combustion ' lambel cants are constantly being improved. 
through which the propelling gases escape—be care- ; Sa iis: 
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That’s one way to look at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system—as a vast assembly line, now principally 
devoted to war transportation—26,000 miles of rail- 
road facilities, crossing and criss-crossing a territory 
in which live half the people of the United States. 


Over it flow coal to make power, light and heat... 


ore to produce steel . . . steel parts of a thousand dif- 


ferent shapes and weights... rubber and textiles to 
manufacture tires...tanks, trucks, weapons, war 
materiel in abundance—in fact, most anything 


you can name, tiny or large. Add your food, 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


too—for this mammoth assembly line handles what 
you eat, from field, cannery, packing plant to market. 


Lump all these materials, parts, commodities together 
—call them freight—and here’s what this Penn- 
sylvania Railroad assembly system moved in the 
region bounded on the west by Chicago and St. 
Louis and on the,east by New York and Norfolk in 
a single year, ending Nov. 1, 1944... 287,000,000 
tons! An amount equal to more than four tons for 
each of the 65,000,000 persons living in the 13 
states and the District of Columbia, served by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


ey 


Seeing The Matson 1) 


% 51,234 entered the Armed Forces 





ve 573 have given their lives for their Country 


